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Bo tes. 


‘THE STUDY AND FRUTES OF BARNES’ 
Whilst working in the very interesting old 
library belonging to Shrewsbury School I came 
across a binding the boards of which were entirely 
formed of printed matter. Carefully soaking these 
to pieces, I obtained the following fragments. 
Constable’s ‘Epigrams,’ Pynson, London, 1520 
(title and some other leaves) ; four leaves of a W. 
de Worde ‘ Whitinton’s Grammar’; eight leaves 
of an early abridgment of the statutes ; two leaves 
of another edition of the statutes, probably 
inted by Myddelton ; a complete copy of an un- 
own edition of the “ Ordynaunce made in the 
_— of ye reygne of kynge Henry the VI. to be 
observed in the Kynges Eschequier, by the offycers 
and clerkes of the same, for of fees of ye 
kynges accomptis in the same courts,” printed by 
William Myddelton ; and last, but not least, an 
unknown broadside ballad relating to the burning 
of Robert Barnes in 1540. This had been cut into 
four pieces, and a piece about a quarter of an inch 
wide is missing. The ballad itself is printed in 
¢twocolumns, Apart from its literary and historical 
interest, which is considerable, this broadside has 
some bibliographical importance, for it was printed 
by that little-known printer John Redman, who 
t his name only to one, or at the most two 
ks. There is little doubt that the ballad was 


issued in the same year as the martyrdom of 
Barnes. Considering the subject of the ide, 
it is curious to notice that it was cut up to help to 
form the boards of a copy of the Primer of 
Edward VI. 


| This lytle treatyse declareth the study and fru j 
tes of Barnes borned in west smyth felde in London the 
-xxx. daye of Jvly in the .xxxii. yeare of the | ravgn of 
our Sove raygne Lorde Kynge Henry the viii, Newely 
compyled and | nowe newely Imprynted. 


G The G 

Nowe it is true, that | harde tell 
whiche to me is no great meruell 

« Barnes the bolde, the vicar cf bell 
Tn learnynge som sayde, he dyd excell 
yet he expoundeth, wronge the gospell 
Wrestyng and wrythyng it lyke a false fryer 
Which bath brought hym to a fayre fyer 


Of prechynge. 

| Many he hath to the trade brought 

'y his teachynge and preachyng, in pulpyt al ofte 
Sayenge (we haue founde) that no man hath sought 
Our wyttes, our lernynge, thé spryte in us wrought 
Deceyuyng the people, tyl his workes came to nought 
Suche was the study, of the false fryer 
Who is now brent, in a fayre fyer. 


| Of fastyng & praying. 
§ His carnanal! belly joye, whiche never wolde faste 
Gullynge and drynkynge. as he wolde braste 
Despysyng al prayers, ssyeng our wynd he dyd waste 
And all holy saynte+, be dyd out caste 
To turn mens hertes, tyl nowe at the laste 
He is prouyd »n herytyke, & a false lyer 
And brent to poudre, in a fayre fyer. 

Of Dissimulacion, 

© Many thynges, he wolde, haue brought to passe 
Through dissimulacion, 
To the people. 
But what he thought (the Sacrament was) 
I wyll not iudge, out we maye synge, and say (slas) 
That euer was borne, this Antechrist fryer 
Which by true iudgement, was brent in the fyer. 


¥ Of Holy breade and Holy water. 
© God blessed the earth and the fyrst creature 
That ever was made of, mane nature 
Moche more blessed is he, that is our sauyour 
Receyuyng his baptysme, blessed the water 
In thy name Jesus, the worle to endure 
This name ones epoker with hartty desyre 
Shall halowe, both bread, water and fyer. 


Of lawe. 

§ Yf his great graund father, longe had ben suffered 
Both gods lawe, & ma’s lawe, wold haue ben subuertid 
Lyke bestyall beastes, we shulde then haue raygued 

tout lawe or good ordre, he bad so Imagynyd 
After the luteryan fassbyoned, but god be thanked 
To put in our Kynges bed : further to enquyre 
Of the false heretyke, and braynles fryer. 


| Of Prestes to haue wynes, 
q All thynges in commune, is the luteryans lyfe 
A a a fryer, must nedes haue a wyfe 
Who wolde blame Barnes then, to begyn the stryfe 
Betwene the spyrytuall, and temporall, it was ryfe 
It , good mens conseye’ce, this great myschefe 
And the conuycyous wordes of the falee fryer 
Whiche for his yes, is burnt in a fayre fyer. 
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Of Repentaunee. 

4. O howe lyke, a Christen man he dyed 

y fly holdynge, his handes by bis syde 
Sayeng, yf euer wele any saynt, that dyed 
I wyll be one, that must nedes be tr 
Without repentaunce, the deuyll was his gwyde 
All this he sayd, lyke a false lyer 
Yet all coulde not eaue hym, from the fayre fyer. 


© Of Presumpcion. 
| To se the pryde, and great preseumpcyon 
Of the false heretyke, that wolde become 
A saynt in the deuyls name, throughe diesimulacyon 
Without gods mercy, it is his confusyon 
I praye god there be no mo (I eaye but mom) 
Awaye with bym, away with bym, quod barnes ye fryer 
Somtyme in the pulpyt, and nowe in the fyer. 


© Of Reliquis. 
© Hys stampynge, bis starynge, is now clens gone 
Thankes be to god, and our kyng alone 
And that i myght h.ue, of bym a stycke or bone 
To make a relyke, for he sayd, there is none 
That he coulde fynde in Mathewe or in Jobn’ 
Whether be sayd tru, or spake lyke a lyer 
Let other trye the trueth, for be was, au heretyke fryer. 


© Of a Marter. 
§ O holy Barnes, of ull Heretykes the father 
eoceed be a saynte, yet ye be no co’fessour 
envied lynge and festynge, when ye lyste clatter 
But I thynke surely, ye be a stynkynge morter 
Who that thynketh contrary, thynkyth lyke a lyer 
Let bym that so thynketh, beware of the fyer. 


| Of his Newe lernynge. 
© Take hede and beware, of bis false doctryne 
And to beleue Christes churche, let us inclyne 
Our hertes to god, & to our kynge both thyne & myne 
To serve them truely, with bart diuyne 
Then mayet thou saye, thou drawest the true lyne 
Leue of his new lernyng, I the requyre 
And gyue no credence to the heretyke fryer 


And nowe louyngly, let us all with one voyce pray, 
‘or the preseruacyo’, of Henry our most noble kynge 
And Katherine, our Quene, that they togyther may 
Prosperously contynue, to theyr hertes desyrynge 
And Edwarde our Prynce that most angelyke thyng 
That they all togyther, may long lyue and reste 
And after with bym to raygne, Qui in celis est. 
Amen, 
© God saue the Kynge. 
© Imprynted at London in Paternoster 
rowe by John’ Redman, for Richard 
bankes, cum priuilegio Regali, & 
Ad imprimendum solum 
Finis. 


G. D. 


LITERATURE VERSUS SCIENCE, 
(Concluded from p. 191.) 

In Germany the key-note was given by Herder, 
for whom “ letters are, so to say, a common meet- 
ing-place, where sciences shake hands.” Hum- 
boldt beholds in modern science the cradle of an 
art new and greater than the ancient, and—not to 

of Goethe, the author of ‘Faust’ and the 
* Farbenlehre ’—Schiller proclaims :— 


Die Wahrheit vorhanden fiir die Weisen, 

Die Schénheit fiir ein fiihlend Herr. Sie beide 

Gehiren fiir einander.* 
Oae of the leading German scientists of the day, 
E. Haeckel, thus concluded a conference held by 
bim at Altenburg on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth jubilee of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 
des Osterlandes :— 

“The monistic study of nature as a knowledge of 
truth, the monistic ethics as leading to goodness, the 
monistic zsthetics as cult of beauty, these are the three 
principal branches of our monism...... Truth, goodness, 
and beauty are the three sublime divinities before which 
we bend devoutly our knee.” 

With more warmth than might be expected the 
question was treated in Spain. A distinguished 
critic has devoted a long dissertation to it, en- 
forcing his opinions with well-chosen examples. 
He says (p. 8) :— 

Alembert, insigne matemAtico y literato distinguido, 

dice que tanto esfuerzo de fantasia se éssita para 
resolver un problema algo complicado de andlisis geo- 
métrica, come para escribir una buena tragedia. Y en 
facto. si el poeta inventa los caracteres, los incidentes y 
ias situaciones, el matematico crea, por decirlo asi, los 
métodos para eepresar las relaciones entre los datos y las 
incégnitas, ; Por ventura, no tenia tanta imaginacion eb 
que hallé la ley de los coeficientes de una funcion des- 
envuelta, como el que pinté el magnifico quadro deb 
amor desesperado de Elisa?” 
Another critic, V. S. Capallejs,§ argues that ‘‘la 
imaginacion es no sdlo el elemento esencial de las 
bellas artes, sino también el principio de los 
descubrimientos y del progreso en las ciencias de 
observacion.” Nujiez de Arcs, perhaps the most 
eminent among contemporary Spanish poets, writes 
in the preface to his ‘Gritos del Combate ’:— 

“*Dificil es que la historia registre en eus anales um 
siglo ten entregado 4 los caprichos de la imaginacion 
como el nuestro, En cienciar, en filosofia, en politica, 
todas son bipdtesis mas 6 menos aventuradas...... ivimos 
enel siglo de las utopias, y la utopia es hermana minor 
de la poeris; es como ésta, hija de las musas.” 

And in the ‘‘ Introduccion” he pours forth these 
noble lines :— 

Y son, en el furor que nos agita 

Trueno y rayo la voz: el arte, espada; 

La ciencia, ariete ; tempestad Ja idea. 


* * Don Carlos,’ IV. 21. 
+ Cp. also ‘Wissenschaftliche Poesie in Italien” 
(Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und A uslandes, 1880, 
. 540); ‘Die naturwissenschaftliche Grundlage der 
oesie,’ von W. Bileche, zig, 1887 ; ‘ Die poetische 
und die wissenschaftliche Betrachtung der Natur,’ von 
K. Lasswith (Nord und Siid, 1887, p. 270) ; ‘ Zur ver- 
gleichenden Geschichte der poet. Reena! von W. 
Biedermann (Zeitsch. fiir vergleich. Litteraturgesch., ii. 
1889, p. 415, see p. 440) ; ‘ Wissenschaft und Poesie’ and 
‘Der Weltenfortechritt und die Dichtung der Zukunft’ 
Schack,’ Stuttgart, , p. 26 sqq., p. 82 sqq. 
‘Discurso sobre la Ucilided del Hecudio de law 
Ciencias Exactas,’ &c., de D. A, Lista, Cadiz, 1841. 
§ ‘La Imaginacion y el Progreso Cientifico’ ( Revista 
Con/empordnea, 1882, vol, x1. p. 67, #99. ; see p. 69). 
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Dr. Luis Marco, in his study on ‘ Nuestros Politicos 
Poetas,’"* observes :— 


“ Matemdticos y poetas fueron Lista y Balmes, mate- 
maticos y poetas son Echegeray y Benot ; fendmeno que 
tanto se repite debe de tener una ley generadora interna, 
-consuetancis! con los h El lenguaje del matematico 
es el simbolo, el del poeta es la smagen: simbolos y 
imagenes son la objectivacién mas bella, clara y sugestiva 
‘que ha logrado encontrar el pensamiento | Los 
andlisis mas profundos, las sintesis mas generales son 
los de la matemdatica y la poesia. Las construcciones 
matematicas y pod.icas son las mds robustas, aqugllas 
cuyos cimientos son mas fuertes y sus ciipulas mis 
grendivsas y elevadae, El nimero impera; el infinito 
inspira: diferencias é integraciones tejen la trama y la 
ardimbre de la blanca veste con que poetas y matemiati- 
cos encumbran Ja verdad, sin eclipear con los artisticos 
plegados majestuosos la natural belleza de las formas 
perdurables.”+ 


Ia my own country a blending, or at least a 
rapprochement, of literature with science is gener- 
ally looked upon as the only means of securing the 
future of the former. Felice Romani, the prolific 
writer of librettos for Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, 
wrote about half a century agot :— 


“Ttaliane! away with metaphysical abstractions and 
conventional utopias !...... Poetry, eternal virtue, exists 
to-day as well as in the past, and perhaps even more 
to-day thun in the past, as from arts and eciences con- 
tinually progressing it can draw new elements and new 
subjects. How many discoveries and inventions can it 
not sing of ! of how many industries and disciplines can 
i not make iteelf master! Look at physics, at astro- 
nomy, at mechanics; look at geology, a new science and 
already vigorous and flourishing, issued, like Minerva, 
from the brain of Jove! What subject more ample or 
more magnificent than that for a didactic poem? bh 
and sky, prodigies over prodigies, mysterious cataclysms, 
wonderful catastrophes, renewings of nature, alternations 
of aspects, and accumulations of beings, before we arrive 
at man, the last and most perfect creation of God! Oh! 
who will write this graat poem?” 


Stoppani, the famous geologist, wrote his beautiful 
poem ‘Il Sasso di Preguda,’ in which he versified, 
as he says in the preface, ‘the principal phe- 
nomena which took place in the glacial epoch, 
wishing to show how large and fecund is the field 
opened to poetry by modern science.” The dis- 


* Revista Contempordnea, 30 June, 1891, p, 561. 
Cp, also ‘De la Poe-ia considerada como Ciencia’ 
(‘ Articulos C:iticos y Literarios’ de D. A, Lista, vol. i, 


p- 56 sqq., Palma, 1840); ‘Las Ciencias y las Bellas | 


Artes’ (Revista lbérica, 30 Jan., 1862); * Estudios de 
Arte, su Porvenir,’ de P. Wo (Revista de Erpaia, 
1874, vol. xli. p. 97 sgq.); * Literatura Cientifica Con- 
temporanea: Causa de su Desarrollo,’ de Z. G. de Galdeano 
(Rev. de Esp., 1876, vol. xlviii. pp. 67 and 211 +99); 
* Relaciones entre la Ciencia y la Poesia’ de C. Sendsins 
Shaw (Rev. Contemp., 1885, vol. li. p. 1 sqq.); ‘La 
Immortalidad de la Poesia’ de L. Vidart (Rev. de Esp., 
vol. evii., 1885) ; ‘ Poesia y Ciencia’ de D. J. Pons Samper 
=_ Contemp , 30 Dec., 1890, p. 593 sqq.) ; ‘Palabras y 

lumas' de Palmérin de Oliva (Rev. Contemp , 30 June, 
1890, p. 630 s99.); ‘El Porvenir de la Poeeia’ (Rev, 
Contemp., 15 Murch, 1891, p. 484). 

Gazzetta Ufficiale di Torino, 1847, No, 228. 


tinguished scholar and poet A. Graf, discoursing 
on the ‘ Future of Literature,* says :— 


“Science, without the aid of fantasy, would not 
make a step forward. Every hypothesis is an effort of 
fantasy: and certain hypotheses, like that of Laplace 
on the formation of the solar system, or that of Darwin 
on the variation of species, if they are miracles of scientific 
analysis and eynthesi¢, are also miracles of fantasy.” 

“ Science is always idealizing, and could not advance 
if it did not idealize, It idealizes when, describing a 
kind of animal or of plant, it takes into account only 
the typical characters; it idealizes when it imagines and 

i ibes a ph out of its natural or usual 
conditions, The astronomer who describes the move- 
ment of revolution of the planets around the sun, and 
expresses its laws as simplified, without taking into 
account the innumerable causes of perturbation, is really 
much more idealist than the poet who puts on the —— 
a hero whose mind does not obey the thousand little 
impulses of secondary passions.""—P. 730. 

Signor U. Ortensi sayst :-— 

“Science destroys dogmas, impoature, echolastics, the 
whole moral world, but not art. Art has a road and an 
aim quite its own; it has not a limited path, an appointed 
way ; it penetrates all: science, nature, society.” 

And elsewhere :— 

“ Poetry, taking its inspiration from science, will strive 
to compete with music in rendering, under form of 
combinations, all that is material of the research of 
universal harmony. The great horizon of science, 
great enigmas of the man and the world—this is the 
great attraction of the poets of the future!" § 

This, very imperfectly exposed, is the state of 
the question ; but the answer to it time must 
give. Whether and how far science may become 
fruitful for literature it is as yet impossible to 
say. If it is true also in this case that 

The future can but be the past,|| 
the chances would be alarmingly few. If, on the 
contrary, one believes with Carlyle that ‘‘ the 
Present holds in itself both the whole Past and the 
whole Future,” they are more, as the influence 
which the prevailing scientific spirit exercises 
nowadays on literature is undoubtedly far from 
unimportant, although indirect. The methods and 


* *L’ Avvenire della Letteratura’ (Nuova Antologia, 
16 June, 1891, p. 179 199.3 see p. 725). 
+ ‘I Problemi dell’ Estetica Moderna’ (La Nuova 
Rassegna, 5 Nov., 1893, p. 595). 
et *L’ Arte dell’ Avvenire’ (Tavola Rotonda, 11 Feb., 
4 


§ Up. also A. Zoncada, ‘Sulla Concordanza degli 
Studi Classici colle Scienze,’ Milano, 1854; A, Maurici, 
* Poesia Scientifica ’ (‘ Note Critiche,’ p. 96 sqq, Palermo, 
1888) ; L. Friso, ‘L’ Avvenire della Bellezza,’ Milano, 
1891; G. Pipitone, ‘ Di Alcuni Caratteri della Poesia del 
Secolo XVIIL.,’ Palermo, 1891, p. 42; G. Gianfran- 
ceschi, ‘La Letteratura in Relazione con la Scienza,’ 
Ivrea, 1894; C, Ventura, ‘La Poesia e le Leggi della 
Natura,’ Milano, 1888; V. A. Arullani, ‘L’ Arte e la 
sua Funzione nella Vita,’ Aosta, 1895; A. Baccelli, ‘ Diva 
Natura,’ Roma, 1885 (see the preface); A. Graf, ‘ La 
Crisi Letteraria,’ Torino, 1892, 
yron, ‘ Parisina,’ xiii. 
* Past and Present,’ London, 1891, p. 33, 
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processes of science have led our writers to make 
more exact and thorough observations, to value 
more the results of scientific phenomena and the 
varieties of human nature. To-day history and 
criticism, and to a certain extent novel-writing 
and poetry, seem to have improved in appro- 
priating to their own use some of the methods and 
processes of science. But even this does not give 
us one glimpse into the future, and 
I say—the future is a serious matter.* 
Paoto Betiezza. 
Circolo Filologico, Milan. 


Larousse, ‘Granp Dictionnaire pu XIX* 
Stkote..— We must all admire the enormous 
amount of perseverance, burd work, and talent 
that has been devoted to this vast enterprise ; at 
the same time, I cannot help remarking that in 
the present day we do not want big volumes com- 
piled from previous works, almost without alteration, 
so much as original investigation in the style of 
most of the articles in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ or, better and more criginal still, ‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary.’ Works like these— 
and many others I could mention—form a distinct 
advance in our knowledge. These remarks have 

sted themselves from several articles I have 
had to look at in Larousse. For example, La 
Chappelle (Abbé de). I find a notice of him in 
under “ Chapelle,” and later on another, 
more amplified, under “‘ La Chapelle.” Both are 
compiled from previous works, without the slightest 
attempt at original investigation, and chiefly from 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ Paris, 1819, vol. xxiii. 
p. 50, the mistakes of which are repeated. Here 
was a fine opportunity for giving us this celebrated 
man’s Christian name and the correct date of his 
death in 1792. 

The article “ Thevenot (Melchisedech) ” is open 
to the same criticism. It is reproduced from the 
same source (vol. xlv., Paris, 1826), with the same 
mistakes. For example, ‘ L’Art de Nager’ is said 
to have been published by Thévenot in 1695 
instead of 1696 (though he died in 1692), a mis- 
take that could have been corrected from many 
books, or, better still, by reference to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Larousse does not give the 
fourth edition, so that he has not fallen into the 
error made in the ‘Biograpbie Uviverselle’ of 
giving the date as 1781 instead of 1782. 

These things may perhaps be overlooked ; but I 

ite expected to find that Larousse bad inves- 

an incident in Thévenot’s life not touched 
on by his biographers. As is well known, he was 
celebrated for some travels and voyages he pub- 
lished, and he was librarian to the king. In this 
capacity he appears to have purchased some two 


* Byron, in a fragment written on the MS. of the 
first canto of ‘ Don Juan.’ 


thousand volumes, which, being missed, ultimately 
turned out to be in his own library instead of the 
king's. So says M. Elie Guillemart, in his preface 
to ‘ La Locomotion dans |’Eau,’ par C. Defrang is, 
Reims, 1870. I have never seen this asserted 
anywhere else, so that there must be some source 
of information relative to Thevenot with which I 
am not acquainted. Larousse should have known 
it, and have either mentioned it if true, or denied 
such a scandalous accasation if false. 

Bat a curious piece of corroborative evidence is 
to be found in the book of that most indefatigable 
worker from original sources, A. Jal, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Critique de Biographie et d’Histoire.’ The 
first edition was published in 1867, some years, I 
presume, before the publication of the article in 
Larousse, vol. xv., letter T, which seems to be 
without date. It is generally stated that Thevenot 
retired from the post of king’s librarian ; but it 
seems from the extract that Jal gives (p. 1182) 
that he was dismissed. As he died shortly after 
one may fairly assume that his dismissal hasten 
his death. For what was he dismissed, if not in 
consequence of the incident above related? On 
p. 171 Jal gives the date of his birth and death 
“according to the biographers”; but he says be 
has not been able to verify them. 

It is no fault of the great Larousse that both 
French and English have a totally inadequate way 
of indicating the sizes of their books. * L’Art de 
Nager,’ be says, was published in octavo. I 
wonder how many European (or American) biblio- 
graphers would be able to tell the approximate 
size of the book from this. To any but experts it 
would mean about the size of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but not 
quite so wide, The actual size of the print is 
4j in. by in. 

It would seem that all the biographers have 
obtained the date of Thevenot’s birth by deducting 
his age from the date of his death ; or probably his 
first biographer did this, and all subsequent writers 
have copied the first. Hole, in his ‘ Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ p. xii, quotes Thevenot’s 
case a8 an instance of the untrustworthiness of this 
method of calculation. Taomas. 


Origin or Worp “ (See 7 
S. vii. 345.)—Some years ago, writing under a 
pseudonym to ‘N. & Q.,’ I gave an extract from 
the Melbourne Argus, which purported to explain 
the origin of the word larrikin. The explanation 
there given is the one that has been for a long time 
ordinarily accepted in Australia. I observe that 
the ‘ Century Dictionary’ quotes my small contri- 
bution to ‘N. & Q.,’ loc. cit., in explaining the 
history of the word. But doubts have been some- 
times expressed as to the soundness of the etymo- 
logy, and recent correspondence in the Argus puts 
the matter ina newlight. An old resident of Mel- 

in a letter which appeared in the Argus 
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of 4 Aug., positively states that long before the 
occurrence of the Sergeant Dalton incident the 
word was in use in Fitzroy, one of the larger 
suburbs of Melbourne. He goes on to say :— 

“ It is essentially of Fitzroy...... origin, and its employ- 
ment came about thus. When the well-known Granite 


cove.” A junior was called a ‘leery kid,’ These terms 
were of common application in the neighbourhood de- 
ascribed for a year or two to Aer knowledge, and, 
leaving for New Zealand in 1867, and returning to my 


| old haunts in 1869, I found that the fashion had changed, 


and that all boys who ran out o’ nights were called 
‘leery-kins’ (Query, corruption of ‘leery kids’! }, and 


Terrace was erected in Gertrude Street there were left | ‘leery kins’ it remained until the fertile imagination of 
over a great many blocks of stone. These were deposited | the reporter of 1870, or the people who read his notes, 


on « large vacant piece of ground at the corner of Fitzroy 


| sought to establish (and to an extent succeeded) a con- 


and Gertrude Streets......and formed many intricate | nexion between the Gertrude Street boy-word ‘leery- 


paths and little open spaces. As may be imagined, the 
spot became a favourite 7 for boys of moreghan 
one generation. Here I have seen an improvised stage 


eveded and boys......got together and acted for their own | 


amusement. Amongst our most cherished possessions 
was an old London song-book (words only), and it took 
everybody's fancy—I suppose because of its costermonger- 


like vulgarity...... The song...... called ‘The Leery Cove’ or | 


kin’ and Sergeant Dalton’s Hibernian form of the word 


Arex. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne, 


‘ larking 


Pepicree oF or Witton, co. SomEr- 
set.—From the Visitation of 1762, in the ae 


‘The Leery Bloke’ became a first favourite, The words | Of Arms, London. Transcribed from copy e 
caught on. With the boys everything was ‘leery,’ and | from original by Keith W. Murray, Esq., of 


it soon became used in a number of senses which no one 
exactly understood......But it gradually settled down to 
express a fellow whose pretensions to style were based 
more on his ability to juggle with circumstances than his 
solid respectability. Such a one was said to be a ‘leery 


London :— 


Arms.—Per fesse argent and or, a lion rampant gules, 
Crest.—An estoile of eight points alternately or and 
argent, above a cloud proper. 


William Powell, of Taunton.==Sus«n, d, of Prewett, of 


co. Somerset, gent. 


Taunton, gent. 


| Brewton, co. Some. 


co, Dorset, gent. 


| 
George Powell, oer 4. of Thomas Fry, of Gunville, 


| | 
George Powell, of Wilton,==Dorothy, d. of Tristram John Powell,—Elizabeth, d, of 
second son. Wm. Brooke, of Morgan, of Thorne Fauk- 


co, Somerset. gent., 8. and | Wood, of Kidsford, co. 
b., at. 37, 1672. Somerset, gent. 
Amia. 


“Gunville” should be Gunfold, perhaps. “ Kids- | 


ford,” that is, Kittisford. 

Since the Visitation of Somerset for the year 
1672 has never been published, but remains, as I 
am given to understand, in MS. at the College of 
Arms, I believe this is the first time since its 
compilation, more than two hundred years ago, 
that the above pedigree bas appeared in print. 
As for the arms and crest, they cannot be found 
in any printed roll or ordinary, not even Pap- 
worth’s, and yet, as shown, they bear official sanc- 
tion. This coat (like that of the Powells of Park, 
co. Salop, which is the same, save that the Park 
shield is divided per fesse or and argent) indicates 
descent from Einion Efell (vide Yorke's ‘ Royal 
Tribes of Wales,’ Burke’s ‘Armory,’ &c.), to 
whom, in the instance of the Park family, the 

igree is traced up (see Lloyd’s ‘ Powys Fadog’) ; 

t the connecting links are wanting in the Wilton 
family. Their coat (the silver in chief) must have 
been granted after the grant of that having the 
gold in chief to the Park family; both originated, 
no doubt, in the sixteenth century. 

Besides the star, it seems some branches of the 
family at times used for crest a broken spear, now 


| 
Susan, married to George 
London. land, co, Somerset, clerk, 


(Signed) 
Joun PowsLL. 


and then held by a lion passant; this may give 
a clue to origin. See, for instance, Powell of 
“ Newicke,” co. Sussex, and Powell of Bruton, co. 
Somerset—but in last instance arms differ—as 
given in Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ third edition. Again, 
Burke gives “Powell (Wales). Per fesse argent 
and sable, a lion rampant counterchanged”; this 
is simply the shield of Einion Efell reversed. At 
what place in Wales was this family of Powell 
seated? Can it be the same as the Park family, 
prior to its settlement at Park, and before it 
assumed the coat Per fesse or and argent, &c.? 
I think this likely ; if not, then there is another 
family of Powell (and so called in Wales), sprang 
from Einion Efell, to be accounted for. I beg to 
ask, To whom was granted the coat argent and 
or? How did he descend from Einion Efell ? 

In conclusion, I will say that in elucidating and 
recovering the pedigrees of such families as that 
here considered, the result should be gratifying 
not only to the lover of poetry and romance, but 
also to the mere matter-of-fact historian ; for as 
these Cymric lines rise, generation by generation, 
from the present to the past, there unfolds in con- 
nexion a continuous series of facts and actions 
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eloquent with the history of the land in the 
struggle of Briton against Saxon, until we are lost 
io the enchantment of Arthurian romance. 
8. P. Conver. 
Octorara, Rowlandsville, Maryland, U.S. 


Rep, Bror.—At the time of the 
Crimean War the song “ Three cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue” was popular, because the colours 
of the Union Jack and of the French tricolour 
were both expressed by it, and these were the 
allies, while the Russian flags were the (Imperial) 
yellow with double eagle and the St. Andrew's 
Cross. Now that Russia has adopted a tricolour 
of the same three colours, what are British patriots 
to do for “colours”? The new Russian flag is a 
variation of the Dutch, and is one of the forms of 
the old French flag of ‘‘la maison du roi,” often 
represented on men-of-war by Vernet, and used by 
the household troops of France under the Regency 
and Louis XV. D. 


Decapents and the ex- 
amination papers of the Indian Civil Service the 
candidates were recently required to “give a full 
account of the Decadents and Symbolister.” As 
neither of these words appears in any English, 
American, or even French dictionary to which I 
have access, I think they deserve a place io 
*N. & Q.’ The answer should state (1) if the 
accent of the former of the two words is on the 
second syllable ; (2) a clear explanation should be 
given of the meanings attached to these 
words ; (3) if they refer to certain schools of thought 
or writing, the chief English authors who belong 
to these schools should be added. Of course, the 
“schools” must be important and the words well 
authenticated, or they would not appear in a 
Government examination paper. The French 
Dec'adists are not to be confounded with the 
Decadents above referred to. The Decadists were 
those who observed the absurd French calendar of 
M. Fabre d’Eglantine. E. Copaam Brewer. 


[The words are thoroughly authenticated, and in com- 
paratively frequent ute. } 


Leien House, Marrtesone Roav.— 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his ‘ Life of Keats,’ in the 
‘*Great Writers” series (p. 21), saye, ‘* Leigh 
Hunt first saw Keats in the spring of 1816, not at 
his residence in Hampstead, as has generally been 
supposed, but at No. 8, York Buildings, New 
Road,” and addsin a note, “This is Hunt’s own 
express statement. It has been disputed, but I am 
not prepared to reject it.” It was bere also that 
Keats first met Haydon, who had a house in Lower 
Lisson Grove, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Hont’s lodging. I do not know by what means 
Mr. Rossetti fixes the date of Keats’s first intro- 
duction to Leigh Hunt, but I presume he has 
some ground for doing so. Leigh Hunt, in his 


diecursive ‘ Autobiography,’ does not give the date, 
but it was probably before May, 1416; the sonnet 
**O Solitude, if | mast with thee dwell,” having 
appeared in the Examiner fur 5 May, 1816. 
Hess. 
Willesden Green, 


Survivors of tae Queen’s First Hovse or 
Commons. — As some incomplete lists have ap- 
peared of the survivors of the Queen’s first House 
of Commons, summoned to meet on 11 Sept., 1837, 
it would be of interest, in view of the commemora- 
tion of the longest reign in British history, to make 
it perfect. The following is an attempt :— 

Acland, (Sir) Thomas Dyke, West Somerset. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, Newark. 

Leader, John Temple, Westminster. 

Milton, Viscount (the Earl Fitzwilliam), Malton. 

Villiers, Charles Pelham, Wolverhampton. 

Of these, only two are now members of the 
legislature, Earl Fitzwilliam in the House of Lords, 
and Mr. Villiers in the House of Commons. 

I am uncertain as to whether Mr. R. H. Hurst, 
who sat for Horsham in 1837, and Mr. Mervyn 
Archdall, who was returned for Fermanagh, are 
still alive ; but it may be noted that within the 
last very few years there have died Lord Charles 
Rassell (Bedfordshire), Sir Harry Verney (Back- 
ingham), the Earl of Verulam (Viscount Grimston, 
Hertfordshire), Lord Ebury (Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, Chester), Earl Grey (Lord Howick, North 
Northumberland), Earl Granville (Lord Leveson, 
Morpeth), and Lord Northbourne (Sir Walter 
James, Hull), all of whom were members of the 
Parliament of 1837. F, Rosstss. 


Usuer.—It has always been a puzzle to me 
why an assistant master at a school should be called 
an usher = huissier = ostiarius, a doorkeeper. 
The title is obsolete, as is perhaps the much exer- 
cised being to whom it was applied. Your uni- 
versity athlete, warranted to teach grammar, cricket, 
and football, is a ditferent style of man. But the 
use is at least five centuries old. The Founder's 
Statutes of Winchester College provide for a 
head master, “ informator,” and an under master, 
‘* ostiarius,” otherwise spelt ‘‘ hostiarius,” in which 
form the title appears to this day on the annual 
school rolls. I cannot find or imagine any reason 
for this application of the word. Ducange has 
nothing to the purpose ; unless, indeed, we be 
disposed to find a link in the “ ostiarius ” (sacris- 
tan ?), who was a regularly ordained official, being 
‘*primus gradus ordinis ecclesiastici: ad quem 
pertinent claves ecclesiz, ut claudat et aperiat 
templum Dei.” But we cannot make much of this. 
Johnson, mistaking an incidental function of the 
usher for bis proper function, explains (1) one 
whose business is to introduce strangers, &c.; 
(2) an under teacher, one who introduces young 
scholars to higher learning. Of which grandiose 
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fancy it may be truly said, “ O’est magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas |'étymologie.” I scarcely suppose that 
William of Wykeham had any such thought in his 
head when he prescribed that there should be 
“ alius instractor qui...... preedicto magistro assistat 
et in ejus absentia ipsius vices suppleat : quem ostia- 
rium volumus nuncupari.” It seems that in Scot- 
land the word “janitor” was sometimes used as trans- 
lation of “ostiarius.” 1 have before me an excerpt 
from Grant’s ‘ Burgh Schools of Scotland,’ which 
says, “ In 1661 the doctor or janitor of the grammar 
school at Cupar had from every bairn at school his 
meat about, or 2s.* daily.” “ Doctor” and “ jani- 
tor” are evidently synonymous; and “doctor” 
was in Scotland up to recent time the title of an 
assistant master. C. B. Mount. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Siece or Reapinc.— Will some one kindly 
tell me if I have the foliowing events in proper 
sequence? I can find no notice of a siege of Read- 
ing by Hampden against Col. Kirk, except in 
‘ Hampden’s Life.’ It is said to have taken place 
a month after Col. Marten evacuated the town. 
Hampden was victorious and obtained possession 
of thegarrison. Yet,on 15 April following, I find 
all books give the famous siege of Reading by 
Essex. Therefore, when and how did the Royalists 
regain Reading between December, 1642, and 
April, 1643? Who was Major Evelyn, a Parlia- 
mentary officer ? E. E. Txoyts. 


Warre Wesss.—I am very anxious to know if 
“White Webbs” is still standing. I believe, but 
am not sure, it is or was on Enfield Chase. To 
whom does it now belong—or the ground it stood 
on, if pulled down? All information respecting it 
will much oblige. E. 8. 

Bowness on Windermere. 


To Roop Lanz.—Can any 
reader kindly inform me what churches existed 
close to Rood Lane, E.C., in 1761 and 1766, and 
how access can be obtained to their baptismal 
registers for those years? Capt. Hinpeg, R.E. 

5, Newton Crescent, Leeds. 


Pricmore.—Information referring to 
these players, who were connected with the Edin- 
burgh stage at the close of the last century, will be 
acceptable. 


“Gop save THE Kixe.”—When was this phrase 
first used? I find it several times in an early 
fifteenth century poem (in or after Henry V.’s 


* Two chillings Scote—about 


time) in Digby MS. 102, leaf 111 back, of which 
this is a verse :— 
Englische men dede maystry3es make ; 
purgh alle pe world here word is sprong ; 
Cristen & heben bey mad to quake, 
Tok & slower kynges strong. 
God, let neuere werre be vs among, 
To lose pat blo of gret renowne, 
Ne neuere oure rizt be turued to wrong ! 
God saue be kyng, & kepe pe crowne ! 
F. J. F. 


Erpeswick.—In the register of Betley Church 
I have found the following entries, as regards the 
name of Erdeswicke, which, so far as I know, are 
new to literature, and on which I should be glad 
to receive light :— 

1695. Sampson Erdeswicke, of Thornhall, generosis, 
bur. 8 June. 

1698. Dorothy Erdeswick de Heley, bur. 19 Ap. 

1700. Edward, s, of Sampson Erdeswicke, bur. 20 Sept. 

1703, Sampson, s. of Sampson Erdeswicke, bur. 6 July. 
“nee Martha Erdeswicke, of Audley parish, bur. 

ay. 


Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


Mrs. Rica.—I shall be extremely obliged for 
the maiden name, date, and place of birth of Mrs. 
Rich, who is mentioned in the ‘ Dunciad,’ |. 263 
of book iii. R. Burrerworts. 


Rorert Simms, 


tHe Roost.”—In ‘Some Aspects of 
Robert Burns’ (‘Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books,’ p. 51, second edition, 1886) Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson says that the poet, after getting into 
**the unknown upper world” of Ayrshire, “ was 
still the superior of all whom he encountered, and 
ruled the roost in conversation.” The writer, no 
doubt, had in his mind Lockhart’s statement (also 
used by Principal Shairp) that Burns had a ten- 
dency to show himself “cock of the walk.” But 
is Mr. Stevenson’s imagery defensible? Accord- 
ing to Chaucer, chanticleer may have moments of 
awful timidity and depression when on the roost, 
needing all Mrs, Partlet’s ingenuity and resource 
to strengthen and encourage him, and he is only 
himself again when fairly out in the open yard 
arousing the welkin with his clarion voice. But, 
after all, why was ‘rule the roast” not sufficient 
for Mr. Stevenson’s purpose? Perhaps the much- 
enduring compositor will be blamed. 

Tomas Barns. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘* Persimmon.” —Where did De Quincey get the 
phrase (used in ‘Murder as a Fine Art’), “It 
passes my persimmon”? So far as I know, it is 
not used in the Southern States, to which the tree 
bearing the fruit is indigenous. W. Oster. 


Moravia : : Lispsay.—Oan any one 
furnish me with the pedigree showing the con- 
nexion between the old family of Moravia (Moray) 
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and that of Stirling down to the Sir John Stirling 

whose daughter and heiress, Catherine, was in 

1365 wife of Sir Alexander Lindsay ? J. D. 
Cantralees, Lympston, near Exeter. 


Reticious Broraersoops.—Can one 
of your readers kindly tell me in what book one 
can find some account of the English brotherhoods 
(religious) in the fifteenth century? I want to find, 
in particular, some details of the Society of the Holy 
Trinity, which was founded in Kingston in 1478 
and attached to the parish church there. It is 
very es to in Major Heales’s book on 
this chu G. FREEMAN. 

Ricnarp Nicnoris.—It was this man who 
changed the name of New Amsterdam to New 
York. That was in 1664. He was buried in 
England. Oan any one tell me where ? 

New Yorker. 

Paris, 


Eart Gopwiy.—What books contain the best 
history of Godwin, the father of Harold ? 


Artuur Hossey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Piatre.—Two silver flagons were 
sented to Fulham Church in 1663. They ell po 
date mark, but they have the maker’s mark, 
“*G. D.,” with cinquefoil beneatb, enclosed in a 
heart-shaped shield. They are not improbably 
Nuremberg drinking vessels, brought over by 
Churchmen returning to England after the Restora- 
tion, Oan any reader help me to identify the 
name of the maker? The maker's mark, “G. D.,” 
ocours in Appendix A of ‘Old English Plate,’ 
under the year 1637. Jas, Firet. 

49, Edith Road, W. Kensington, 


Morro.—The following has been sent to me as 
being carved in stone and built into the wall of the 
library of the ruined castle of the Marquis of 
Ormonde at Oarrick-on-Suir, Tipperary : “ Plues 

isse que é deré.” Information as to its 

meaning, and associations 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Nortary, M.P.—William Northey, 
of Box, Wiltshire, “‘commander of the Box 
volunteer infantry,” was returned to the House of 
Commons for Newport, Cornwall, at the general 
election of 1796, in the interest of the Duke of 
Nortbumberland, and continued to represent that 
borough until bis death, which appears to have 
occurred towards the close of 1825. Is there any- 
thing known concerning him ; and was he in any 
way connected with the Percy family ? 

** Oaxenois.”—I should be glad if you or any 
of your readers could give me the origin and mean- 
ing of the word cakebole. It is mentioned in the 


manor roll of the time of Edward I. Running 
from north to south 1s — or valley, about 
a mile in length, called Oakebole, having rising 

und on the east and west, whilst the Chaddes- 
ey Corbett brook runs the whole length of the 
depression. On the western side of the depression 
was a mere called Cakebole Pool, much frequented 
by wild fowl. In my book of place-names I find 
mentioned Wychbold or Wychbole as a place- 
name, from a well-known wych elm tree, bole or 
bold being the ancient name for tree. 


A. P. 
Combe Down, Bath. 


Tue Saamrock, a CHarcE In THE 
Arms.—I have found a surprising bit of heraldry 
—not “ common,” but, perhaps, “ garden ” heraldry 
—in ‘A Short Paper on Iris, by W. J. Caparn, 

rinted in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
iety, vol. xx. pt. i. pp. 26, 27. It is there 
said :— 

“ We all’ know the Iris as an historical flower, under 
its name of Fleur-de-Lis, Fleur-de-Luce, perhaps flower 
of Louis. Louis VIi. of France adopted it as the em- 
blem of his shield duri..g the Crusader, and strewed it 
on the mantle of his son when consecrated at Rleims. 
After the battle of Crecy it was united with the arms of 
England, and remained so until, on the union with Ire- 
lund, the shamrock took its place,” 

Where can Mr. Caparo have met with any record 
of such a change as the one he mentions in the 
sentence I have italicized ? Sr. Swirury. 


Barzin” orn “ Baraztn.”—In 1267, Magister 
Benedict, son of Magister Mosse, of Lincoln, 
bought some property in St. Benedict's from 
William de Newerk. He writes in Hebrew ‘‘ the 
house next to the loft with a cellar, which they 
call Barzin.” What is the exact signification of 
the term ? M. D. Davis. 


Scorr, ‘Lapy or tae Laxe.’—Can any of 
your readers explain the following couplet ?— 
Pox-glove and night-shade, eide by side, 
Emblews of punishment and pride. 
Canto i. stanza xii, 
A botanical friend writes to me :— 

“I do not know why Scott makes the foxglove and 
nightshade symbolize punishment and pride. In flower- 
lore the foxglove is an emblem of youth, on account of 
the light down on its stalks, and (consequently) aaa 
the nightshade—I know not why—of truth ; that is, 
woody nightshade, or dulcamara. The deadly nightshade 
means enchantment,” 

Bovucsrer. 


Sin Watter Scorr.—Miss Mitford was of 
opinion that a poem by Thomas Warton, the 
Laureate, entitled ‘The Grave of King Arthur,’ 
was the foundation of parts of ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ (‘ Life,’ edited by A. G. L’Estrange, 
1870, vol. i. p. 217). Had she any reason for this 
opinion beyond mere conjecture? I have before 
me now “The Postical Works of Thomas Warten, 
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B.D., Poet Laureate,” edited “ by Richard Mant, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford,” fifth 
edition, 1802. ‘ The Grave of King Arthur’ occurs 
in vol. ii. pp. 51-77. After carefully reading it, I 
cannot discover that Scott was in any way indebted 
to the Oxford poet. Epwarp Peacock. 


Sr. Ferix.—It is said that St. Felix established 
his see at Dunwich ; but William of Malmesbury 
says the see was first established at Soham, in 
Cambridgeshire. Is there any earlier confismation 
of this tradition ? J. Sr. Lecer. 

52, Holbein House, Sloane Square, 8.W. 


Francis Hotyoxe anp ais ‘ Dictionary.’— 
At 8 §. ix. 273 Mr. Terry refers to Holyoke’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ 1640, in the matter of the name Char 
or Charr. Is anything known of Holyoke? Bohn’s 
‘ Lowndes’ calls the author of a Latin and English 
dictionary Thomas Holyoke, and states that the 
edition of 1677 is the best (p. 1095). Were Francis 
and Thomas relations ; or has there been a mistake ? 

8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston, 


on CoNSTABLES OF THE 
Hunpreps.— Some time ago I made inquiries 
respecting this ancient office, which was practically 
abolished by 32 & 33 Victoria cap. 47, and found 
the office still exists in Caerphily Higher and 
Miskin Higher, in the county of Glamorgan, and 
also in the City of Westminster. Can any one inform 
me if a high constable is elected elsewhere; and 
who is the present high constable of Westminster ; 
and why is the office maintained there ; and for 
what purpose is it maintained ? D. M. R. 


Tromas Bacox, M.P. for London 1547-52, 
Citizen and Salter. Was he akin to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper ; and, if so, in what way ? 

W. 

Wattworta Famity.—I should be much 
obliged to any one who could give me particu- 
lars about the Wallworth or Walworth family, 
John Wallworth was governor of Preston Gaol 
about the year 1770 ; he was father of John Wall- 
worth, solicitor and Town Clerk of Liverpool, who 
was born 16 February, 1763, and died December, 
1812, leaving issue, having married Miss Mary 
Jane Barker. Of another branch of the family, 
viz., the Wallworths of Congleton, Cheshire, came 
Joseph Wallworth, of King Street, London, after- 
wards of Kentish Town, lapidary, none of whose 
descendants is now living of the name of Wall- 
worth, as he had but one son, Stephep, whose only 
child, Joseph, died unmarried. Of this branch 
there are still, however, members in Cheshire and 
neighbourhood. The name of any one claiming 
descent from Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1374 and 1380, would also be very 
acceptable, W. T. Excrort. 


Beyplies. 


‘OUR HEDGES’ 
(8* S. x. 154) 


The hedges so well described by Mr. Baring- 
Gould are in spring a real garden of flowers; 
but it is a slight exaggeration to say they are 
“usually finished off with slates that project,” 
&c, There are plenty of such in those districts 
where slate abounds, but then the sides of the 
hedge are what are called “stone-dyked,” 4. ¢., 
the great banks of earth are closely covered by 
rows of small slates set on edge. On the top is 
a level space on which are bushes and trees; 
but where these do not exist there is abundant 
room for a footpath. The hedges of West Somerset 
and Devon are such as are to be seen nowhere else, 
except in Brittany, where the enclosures and the 
hedges are similar to those of Devonshire, The 
typical West-Country hedge is a great bank of 
earth, from five to seven feet in height, measuring 
from the ditch. The sides of this are covered witha 
dense growth of brambles, grass, flowers, and bushes 
of various kinds. On each side of the top, usually 
four feet wide, there is a row of beech or other 
brushwood, with a space between. This is cut 
down every eight or ten years, when the hedge is 
“made.” The “ making” consists first in cutting 
down all superfluous wood, while leaving saplings 
and trees ; also where required strong branches are 
left, and only half-chopped through; these are 
then layered longitudinally along the edge of the 
bank, and thus there is a continuous line of these 
“ stretchers” fastened down by crooked pegs. 
The operation is completed by cutting the turf in 
the ditch on each side, and by throwing it and all 
the clearings upon the top of the row of stretchers, 
which with the old stools grow up again, and make 
a live fence. The kind described are called double 
hedges, and are by far the commonest. In process 
of time it often happens that repeated layering 
raises the two outer edges considerably above the 
middle, and thus there is a hollow between, which 
may be either the footpath or the watercourse 
of Mr. Baring-Gould. The system is peculiar to 
the woody west ; and it is that which makes the 
enclosed country of Devon and Somerset so 
very “stiff” for hunting, and so unlike “ flying” 
Leicestershire. F. T. 


In Devonshire the old way of making a bou 

to a field was to dig a ditch and throw the ear 
excavated up on the outside; upon the top of this 
continuous mound the hedge was planted. Devon- 
shire lanes wind continuously, and because there 
is a bank on each side with a hedge atop it is 
impossible for pedestrians to see far ahead or 
behind. Hence they form ideal walks for lovers 
and others who are not wishful for the eye of the cold 


20, King Henry's Road, N.W, 


| world to be fixed upon them. My very old friend 
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the Rev. S. Baring-Gould had probably such places 
as the path by the churchyard at Newton St. Uyres, 
four miles from here, and that on the Cowley 
Bridge Road, just outside Exeter, in his mind’s 
eye when he wrote the recond paragraph Sr. 
Swiruin refers to. The latter, by the way, is an 
elevated causeway between road and field, made 
by a monk in the Middle Ages. The work was a 
penance, imposed upon its maker as punishment 
for the murder of a young woman he bad previously 
seduced. Some years ago the Town Council of 
Exeter had a motion before it to light the Cowley 
Bridge Road with gas, a proposal which I (as a 
councillor) distinctly opposed, on the plea that it 
was not fair to the rising generation, whose favourite 
evening promenade it is, so to do. The lanes of 
Devon, although more charming than any others I 
know, do not boast of the best roads. ‘* What are 
the arms of Devon ?” queried the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh to me one day. ‘I am sure I don’t know,” 
was my natural reply. ‘‘ Well,” replied dear old 
“Sir Stafford,” laughingly, “I’ve always heard 
they were a broken-kneed horse.” Of course, he 
referred to the badness of the county’s roadways. 


Harry Hems, 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


Sr. Swirnin’s surprise at the apparent contra- 
diction involved in Mr. Baring-Gould’s remarks is 
very natural, In the first extract that author is 
speaking of hedges in the ordinary English sense of 
quickeet hedges of whitethorn, in the second he 
refers to the stone hedges of the West Country. 
But even the latter form as rich ‘‘ conservatories ” 
as the former—even more so—and the picturesque 
granite hedges of Cornwall are the repertory whence 
the botanist may draw the richest store of flower 
and fern. An interesting monograph might be 
composed on the local peculiarities of hedges and 
stiles throughout the British Isles. 

Joun Hopson Matraews, 

Cardiff. 


INVENTION OF THE GuiLLoTINE (8 S. x. 195). 
— The guillotine was known in Bohemia from the 
thirteenth century—in Germany from the four- 
teenth. In France we possess exact documents 
concerning the guillotine, and going back to the 
sixteenth century. For instance, the ‘ Chronique 
de Jean d’Authon’ (1507) gives a description of 
this instrument. An engraving of George Pencz, 
Nuremberg (died 1550), represents the punish- 
ment of Titus Manlius. The victim is on his 
knees, between two upright posts supporting a 
rammer ; the executioner is preparing himself for 
slackening the cord that secures the rammer. 
An engraving of Aldegrever (1552) shows the same 
Titas Manlius being beheaded by means of a steel 
knife, cut as a half moon, and slipping between the 
upright poste. An engraving of Bonasone (1555) 


represents the same engine, which is erected on a: 


scaffold instead of being close to the ground, as in 
the preceding descriptions. It was named mannata, 
and served for the punishment of Italian church- 
men and gentlemen. The work of Achille Bocchi 
(‘Symbolicaram Questionum,’ libri v., Bologna, 
1555) includes an engraving figuring the true 
modern guillotine, with a straight knife, instead of 
one shaped asa half moon, In Scotland, the maiden, 
a kind of guillotine, was ured for the execution of 
the Earl of Morton (1578). Henri Cuarezav. 
Paris. 


In J. W. Croker's ‘ History of the Guillotine,’ 
1853, there is an examination of its early history, 
with illustrations. There are copies of prints of 
George Pencz, ob. 1550, by Henry Aldegrever, in 
1553, both representing the execution of the son of 
Titus Manlius by an instrament in principle the 
same as the guillotine (p. 41), with illustrations from 
the ‘Symbols,’ by Achilles Botti, 1555, in reference 
to the case of a Spartan (p. 41). Lucas Cranach’s 
* Apostles” 1539-49, has similar illustrations 
(p. 42). There is an early Irish guillotine (pp. 44, 45). 
There is a reference to the ‘ Mémoires de Paysegar,” 
for Marshal de Montmorenci, in 1632. 

Ep. 


It is commonly su that this instrument 
was invented by one Dr. Guillotin ; but this is a 
mistake. It was, in fact, invented, or rather 
adapted from contrivances previously known, by a 
French surgeon of the name Louis; and it was 
constructed, under his direction, by one Schmitt, 
a German hbarpischord maker. Guillotin merely 
proposed the decree for the adoption of some 
machine for the causing of instant decapitation. 
His motives were bumane. Another popular 
belief on this subject is that Guillotin himself 
perished by the instrument which bears his name ; 
but this, too, is erroneous. He died in his bed in 
1814 (see Sat. Rev., 28 June, 1890). 

P, Maxwe.t. 

Bath. 


Io reply to Patamepgs’s query I would put 
another. Is ic known what was the name of the 
original instrument upon which the guillotine was 
founded? The immediate predecessor of the guil- 
lotine proper was, I presume, the ‘‘ maiden.” Mr. 
James Grant, in his ‘Old and New Edinburgh” 
(vol. i. p. 116), says :— 

“ Among many popular errors, is one that he [the 
Regent Morton] invented the ‘maiden’ by which he 
suffered ; but it is now known to have been the common 
Scottish guillotine, since Thomas Scott was beheaded by 
it on the 3rd of April, 1566.” 

An engraving of the “‘ maiden,” which is in the 

ssession of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
is given at p. 3ofthesame volume. The guillotine 
proper was invented by M. Louis (after whom it was 
sometimes called a “louisette”) in 1792, and was 
the result of a suggestion by Dr. Guillotin in 1789. 


— 
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According to Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates’ (eighteenth 
edition, 1885, s.v.),— 

“ A similar instrument (called the mannaia) is said to 
have been used in Italy, at Halifax in England, and in 
Scotland, there called the maiden and the widow.” 

The same authority, s.v. “ Halifax ’’ (Yorkshire), 
states that :— 

“The power of the town to punish capitally (by a 
peculiar engine resembling the guillotine) any criminal 
convicted of stealing upwards of thirteen pence halfpenny 
was used as Jate as 1€50.” a 

This was known as Halifax Gibbet Law. There 
is a chapter on the guillotine proper in ‘Old and 
New Paris,’ by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards 
(1893, vol. i. p. 327). A. C. W. 


There is an even earlier woodcut of the guillotine 
than that mentioned by Patamepes. It occurs 
in “Catalogus Sanctorum, Luygduni, sub insigni 
Sphere apud Agidium et Jacobum Hugueton, 
fratres, 1542,” in tne article “ De Sancto Theodoro 
Martyre.” Atay H, 


Brier ror a Lonpon 
8. x. 7, 58).—Having obtained some additional 
information throwing much light on this subject, 
may I be permitted to answer my own query? 
The notices of the two briefs quoted, as well as of 
one reported in an earlier issue of ‘N. & Q.’ (5" S. 
iii, 385), “‘for a voyalant Fire in the theatree 
royall,” appear to indicate that the aid sought was 
tor the theatre alone, no other object being men- 
tioned ; but further investigations disprove this, 
That other buildings were destroyed at the same 
time the following will show :— 

Holbeach. “Collected for the Theator Royall and the 
residue of the property that was burnt at the same time 
in London the summe 12s, ld., delivered in at the 
Visitation 1673.”—* History of Holbeach,’ Rev. E. W. 
Macdonald, 232. 

Wem, Sslop, 1672, “Collected the 16th day of 
November for 38 of the inhabitants of Russell Street in 
the County of Middlesex in St. Martin's of ye field w'ch 
fire began in ye house called ye theater Rial the sume 
of 18, 3."°— Extract from Parish Register, kindly 
supplied by the Rector, the Hon. and Rev. G. H. Vane. 

In the records of some briefs, evidently relating 
to the same fire, the theatre receives no mention, 
€. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster. “1672, 1 December. 
Towards the Great Loss by flyer near Ruseell street in 
the parish of St. Martins in the ffeilds in ye County of 
Middlesex. 20. 9. 2.”"—‘ Bygone Briefs,’ 74. 

Holy Trinity, Exeter, “ March 17, 1673/4. Collected 
then upon a Brief for houses burnt in St. Martyn in ye 
fields, ye sum of thirteen shillings & three pence,”— 
Brief Book, MS. 

A remarkably interesting account of the fire is 
given in a letter preserved in the collection of the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe :— 

“1671/2, Jan. 27. A fire the King’s play-bouse 
between 7 and 8 on Thursday evening last, which half 
burned down the house and all their scenes and ward- 


Street on that side of the way to Drury Lane are burned 
and blown-up, with many in Vinegar Yard; 20,0002. 
damage, The fire began under the stairs where Orange: 
Moll keeps her fruit. Bell the player was blown up.”— 
. nd Report, Historical MSS. Commission,’ 22. 

The parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields is in 
some respects a very curious one ; it completely 
surrounds that of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, its 
eastern portion consisting of a narrow strip that 
includes the present Drury Lane Theatre (except- 
ing the western frontage), and the greater part of 
Russell Street and Vinegar Yard. These particulars 
I learn from a map kindly supplied me by Mr. C. 
Mason, the surveyor of the parish, who informs 
me that in the parish note-book of 1672, five or 
six houses in Vinegar Yard are marked “ out of 
rating,” owing to the fire in that year. It is to be 
regretted that no copy of the original brief has. 
been preserved; there can, however, be little 
question that it was issued to aid the sufferers from 
the great fire, when the “Theatre Royal” (that. 
occupied the whole or part of the site of the present 
theatre) was burnt in January, 1672, “ with fifty 
or sixty of the adjoining houses,” as recorded by 
London historians. Probably many of the sufferers. 
had been employed in the theatre. Of the theatre 
itself, there is no evidence that any portion of the 
brief collections assisted to defray the expenses of 
rebuilding. It is stated that the new one was 
built after the designs of Sir Christopher Wren ; 
but in the list of his works contained in his bio- 

by J. Elmes it is not mentioned. 
T. N. Brussriztp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


I think the following extract from Robert Wil- 
kinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata,’ 1819, will be an 
answer to Dr. inquiry :— 

“In January, 1672, Drury Lane Theatre was burnt, 
with from fifty to sixty houses in the neighbourhood, and 
in 1674 a new theatre, built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
opened March 26, with a prologue and epilogue by 
Dryden.” 

Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ under date 8 May, 1663, 
records a visit to this theatre “‘on the second day 
of its being opened.” He again witnessed the 
performances there on 1 June, 1664, and 1 May, 
1668. The Transactions of the Royal Historicab 
Society, vol. x., contains a chapter on ‘‘ King’s 
Briefs,” by the late Cornelius Walford. Under 
24 August, 1673, I find the following entry, 
with reference to collections upon briefs at Clent, 
Staffordshire. 

“1678, Aug. 24. Coll. for a fire in Russel Streete, im 
i Parish of S. Martyn in y* ffields in y* cou'ty of 
iddlesex, 4. 9,” 

This doubtless refers to the same event as noted 
by Dr. 

Everarp Home 


Scaimspaw Famity (8 S. x. 51, 261).—Is 


robe; and all the houses from the Rose Tavern in Russell 


there any reason to doubt that this Eoglish surname 
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is the same as the Scottish ? Nisbet, 
vol. ii., Appendix, p. 47 (edit. 1818), says that the 
English families of that name spelt it Scrimzeour, 
and it is easy to see how the final r became silent 
on Southron lips, and then dropped out of the ortho- 
phy. The Scottish Scrymgeour means the 
kirmisher, and, strange to say, though written as 
above, is still larly pronounced Scrimmager, 
showing the older form of “‘ skirmish ” to have been 
what we now consider slang, viz, “ scrimmage.” 
As a personal distinction the name is said to have 
been conferred on Sir Alexander of Carron, standard 
bearer to Alexander I. of Scotland in his expedition 
trustworthy re hearsay, puts it re 

“The enemy had gathered in greater force than it 
seemed ible to collect in such a region, and was formed 
on the further bank of the Spey to resist the passage of 
the king’s troops. Malcolm, seeing his standard bearer 
hesitate to enter the river, took the standard from him 
and gave it to Alexander (of) Carron, a knight of well- 
known valour; and his posterity, whose name has been 
changed from Carron to Scrymiger, bave the honour of 
bearing the standard of our kings in battle,” 

Another of this family, Alexander le Scrymsheour 
or Scrimmager, was one of Bruce's earliest adherents, 
and surprised the English garrison at Tibbers im- 
mediately after the murder of the Red Comyn. 

Hersert Maxwett. 

Consult Thoroton’s ‘ Notts,’ i. 168; Nichol’s 
* Leicester,’ iv. 421 ; Visitations of co, Stafford ; 
and the collection in the Salt Library; and do not 
forget the form mshire. 

O. E. Grupersoms Dicxryson. 

Eden Bridge 


Gosrorp (8 S, x. 117, 172, 224, 264).—I am 
sorry if I gave the impression that the etymclogy 
of Gosford from Ouse is unlikely ; I meant to say 
that it is clean impossible. 

I must decline to discuss the farrago of utter 
nonsense from Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland.’ What 
can be expected of one who sees the A.-S. Za, 
water, in a word like Seaton? We may just as 
well see it in tea, or lea. He sees it ayain in 
Eel, and Ellesmere and Ullesmere ; we may just 
as well see it in eat or elephant or ultimate. He 
thinks that the plural of it was ex ; but it happens 
to have been da (unchanged), or else Zan. And he 
sees this impossible plural in Zx-ford, and Ox-ford. 

Briefly, the old county histories are an inex- 
haustible mine of impossible etymologies. Their 
writers prepared themselves for the task by care- 
fully neglecting to learn the merest rudiments of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle-Eoglish grammar. And 
the study of phonetics had not even been heard of. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Sir Josnva Reryotps anp Warrton’s Por- 
Traits S, x. 237).—For lists of Reynolds’s 
paintings see ‘‘ The Graphic Works of Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, by Samuel William Reynoffis, contain- 
ing 300 portraits, and 130 Historical and. Fancy 
Subjects,” 4 vols., London, 1820-36; also “A 
Catalogue of the Portraits painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Kot., P.R.A., compiled from his Auto- 
ph Memorandum Books,” &c., London, 1857. 
Sonics of both works will be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, 1784, contains a long list of prints after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. This was reprinted, with con- 
siderable additions, in a ‘ Selection from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ London, 1814, vol. iv. pp. 603- 
638, in which the names of Joseph Warton, D.D., 
and the Rev. Thomas Warton are included. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In Leslie and Taylor’s ‘ Life and Times of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ 1865, vol. ii. p. 436 note, it is 
stated 
“the portraits of both the Wartons are at Oxford: that 
of Thomas at Trinity College, that of Joseph in the Uni- 
versity Gallery, There is a most vigorous half-length of 
the latter in possession of Mr. Hogarth of the Haymarket, 
which Sir Thomas Lawrence bought from Sir Joshua.” 

Thomas Warton sat to Reynolds for his portrait 
in January, 1784, and it was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in the same year. The name of 
Mathew Warton does not appear in the index to 
Leslie and Taylor's ‘ Life.’ G. F. R. B. 


Str Homrrey (8 §. x. 197).— 
Vergil supplies so many quotations that one may 
almost venture to think that this is taken from his 
* iii. 56 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra tames? 
or perhaps from ‘ Za.,’ iv. 412, where the same— 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis?— 

occurs, lc may mean, simply, “‘ What will not 
such a hero attempt?” But there is among the 
proverbs of Erasmus this one, “ Quid non fies pro- 
fectus Arbelas?” in reference to a traveller, “de 
eo dici solitam qui peregre proficiscens ingentia 
sibi pollicetur.” 

The s+ntence “Quid non, javante Deo” is the 
motto of the family of Chalmers and of Salt, and 
“Quid non pro patria” of Campbell and of 
Matthew (Mair’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs,’ p. 165). 
The “ Quid non” may therefore be taken, perhaps, 
as a form of expression to which there may be a 
supplement, as occasion serves, in any case. 

Ep. 

‘Tue Bortep Morser’ x. 151).—A 
poem of thirty-six lines, with this title, by Alice 
Meynell, was published in the Magazine of Art, 
vol, viii. (1885). It begins :— 

Out by the walls of a Danish town 
The graves stood cold as the night came down, 


Bex, Waker, 
Langstone, Erdington. 
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Cartrtze’s Winpow-paxz Verse (8 8S. x. 


Little did my mother think, 

The day she cradled me, 

What land I was to travel in, 

Or what death I should dee. 
Ob, foolish me. 

The above lines I copied from a pane of glass in 
Carlyle’s dressing-room in July last. I suspect it 
is the one your correspondent inquires about. It 
is evidently cut from a window, and placed in a 
frame for protection. It is roughly scratched in 
with a diamond. All particulars will be found in 
the catalogue at Carlyle House, 24, Cheyne Row, 

Isea. Cuas. G. 

47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 


Barns, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, written in 


- 1795, quotes this verse. Your correspondent will 


find it (with slight verbal variants) in Scott’s 
* Minstrelsy,’ vol. iii. p. 298 of the 1868 edition, 
published by Adam & Charles Black; also in 

Legendary Ballads,’ the ‘‘ Chandos Poets” series, 
Frederick Warne & Co., 1868, in the ballad 
entitled ‘ Marie Hamilton.’ 

Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 

The lines quoted, with the exception of the last, 
are from the well-known ‘The Queen’s 
Marys,’ which commences— 

Yestre’en the Queen had four Marys. 

Cot. Pripgavx will find details with regard to 
the above in Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable.’ Ep. Bevsen. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


**Youne Enxctanp” Parry (8 i, 127),— 
The statement quoted by Poritician from a letter 
of Monckton Milnes of 13 March, 1838, disposes 
of the idea that “ Young England,” as applied to 
political use, was invented only after the general 
election of 1841; but a more curious piece of 
evidence on the point is in the following account 
of Oxford, the pot-boy, who shot at the Queen on 
Constitution Hill in June, 1840 :— 


“ Among his papers was found a curious document, 
purporting to be the rules of an association called 
* Young land,’ which Oxford had evolved out of his 
own inflated self-conceit. and which had never any real 
corporeal existence. ‘Young England’ was a secret 
society, with no aim or object. Its sworn members, 
known only to Oxford, and all of them mere shadows, 
were bound to provide themselves with sword, rifle, 
dagger, and a pair of pistols; to wear a black crape 
mask, to obey punctually the orders of their commander- 
in-chief, and to assume any disguise, if required to go 
into the country on the business of the association. The 
officers of the society were to be known only by 
‘factitious [sic] names.’ Thus, among the presidents 
were those of Gowrie, Justinian, Aloman, Coltman, 
Kenneth, and Godfrey ; Hannibal and Ethelred were on 
the council; Antony, Augustus, and Frederic were 
among the generals; Louis and Amadeus among the 
captains ; and Hercules, Neptune, und Mars among the 
lieutenants of the aseociation. The various grades were 


distinguished by cockades and bows of different colours. 
The society was supposed to meet regularly, and its pro- 
ceedings, together with the speeches made, were duly 
recorded......No serious importance could be attached to 
these [papers], the manifest inventions of a disordered 
intellect.”—Arthur Griffiths, ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 287-9. 

It would be interesting to trace when the term 
first became applied to a definite political section. 
Monckton Milnes’s reference seems almost as much 
social as political ; and the earliest of Disraeli was 
in a letter to his sister of September, 1843 :— 

** We returned from Deepdene this morning, after a 
most agreeable visit with beautiful weather. One night 
I sat next to Mrs, Evelyn of Wotton, a widow; her son, 
the present squire, there also; a young Oxonian and full 
of Young England.” 

Another is in a letter of February 6, 1845 :— 

“ Lord Campbell came to me in the lobby to congratu- 
late me on the great spread of ‘ Young England,’ ” 

The movement, though transient, was of such 
interest that farther information is desirable. 

Atrerep F. 


“ Forester” x. 255).—A “forester” in 
Hampshire would mean a New Forest pony, and 
probably the same term has been used from time 
immemorial for these rough-bred cobs, and also 
those from Exmoor, Dartmoor, and the wilder 
parts of England, where large tracts of open 
country helped to keep up our old type of “ gallo- 
way” and hardy rough ponies. The New Forest 
ponies have of late years been much improved by 
well-bred crosses, and a slight mixture of Arab or 
barb blood ; but I remember the old “ forester” 
of the fifties, a straight-shouldered, thick-headed 
type of cob, but extremely hardy and enduring, 
and, like the present Norwegian ponies, of a class 
that would not stand much high feeding, or they 
were apt to be vicious. 

B. Froreyce Scarvert. 


The first two quotations given by Mr. Brapiey 
make it probabie that a distinction was drawn 
between a horse which ran in the forest and one 
which pastured in the home fields and was put 
into the stable by night. 

“If a man haue a horse pasturing in the forest, by 
licence or without licence: if in the night time he enter 
into the forest and take out his horse, he shall be im- 
prisoned, ransomed, and bound to good abearing.”"—Man- 
wood's ‘ Lawes of the Forest,’ 1615, 249 b. 

A horse turned out to pasture in the woods 
would be less valuable and more easily stolen than 
one which remained in the stable, and may well 
have been called a “forester.” 8. Appr. 


A well-known racehorse once bore the name of 
Forester. See ‘The Horse,’ by Youatt, p. 76. 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Harsenet’s ‘ Discoverig,’ &c. (8 S. x. 169). 
—It has occurred to me that Mr. Tooms, not- 
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withstanding his habitual accuracy, may for once 
have made a slip, in referring, in the passage cited 
by Da. Sparrow Simpson, to Harsnet’s ‘ Dis- 
couerie’ instead of the same writer's ‘ Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Impostures,’ 1603, a work 
with which Mr. Troms was undoubtedly familiar, 
as in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S, iv. 83, there is an editorial, 
evidently from his pen, giving a list of unregistered 
words and phrases from the ‘ Declaration,’ as an 
instance of how much is to be gathered from a 
careful examination of any writer whose works 
had not been searched for lexicological purposer. 
In 24 §. vii. 144 there is also a note on ‘ Diablerie 
illustrated by Harsnet’ in his ‘ Declaration’ afore- 


said, and, judging from the quotations given by | Oru 


the writer, I should think there would be a very 
good chance of discovering the passage cited by 
Mr. Tsoms about St. Uncumber. I merely 
throw out this suggestion for what it may be 
worth, as I have no opportunity at present of con- 
sulting either of Harsnet’s books. 


W. F. Paipeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Mr. Taoms’s reference ought not to have been 
to Harsnet’s ‘Discovery,’ but to another of the 
archbishop’s most interesting works, namely— 

“A Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, to 
withdraw the barts of her Maiesties Subiects from their 
allegeance, and from the truth of Christian Religion 
—— in England, under the pretence of casting out 

ile, Practised by Edmvnds, alias Weston, a lesuit, 

and divers Romish Priests his wicked agsociates...... 
At London printed by James Roberts, dwelling in 
Barbican. 1603.” 
The passage quoted by Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
occurs on p. 135 (not 134) of this rare volume, a 
copy of which is preserved in the Manchester Free 
Library. W. Svurron. 

Free Reference Library, Manchester. 


“Mont-pe-Prété” (8 iv. 203, 309).—The 
well-intentioned efforts of Mr. W. H. Dickinson, 
formerly Deputy Chairman of the London County 
Council, to establish a system of municipal pawn- 
broking in the metropolis have unfortanately 
failed for a time, although it is to be hoped that the 
London County Council will be eventually induced 
to establish for London a Department of State 
which will provide for the metropolis a similar 
adjunct to those which have been already estab- 
lished for the principal cities of the Continent. 
This adjunct is a municipal pawnbroking centre 
for London. Your correspondent at the first refer- 
ence is quite accurate in his derivation of the 
expression Mont-de-piété. It is essentially Italian, 
the first establishment of the kind being due to a 
monk of Terni, who, pitying the hardships endured 
by his countrymen from the exactions of the Jews 
and Lombards (which latter were not always 
Hebrews), devised a system of municipal banking— 
for that it really was—to relieve the poor from the 


usurious extortion of the capitalist. His scheme 
was at first vehemently opposed by the Church, as 
giving sanction to usury, bat was finally approved 
by the Pope, and gradually spread to other coun- 
tries. Monti de pietd, as these peoples’ banks 
are called in Italy, is derived from a word which 
means ‘‘to heap up, to accumulate.” We find the 
word in the Vulgate, “He heapeth up riches and 
cannot tell who will gather them,” and in La 
Fontaine :— 
La belle prend les fleurs qu'elle avait mises 
un monceau. 

The best translation is, perhaps, ‘“‘ Banks of Com- 
passion,” a euphemism worthy of the land of Della 
sca, Jyo. 

Willesden Green, 


(8 x. 255).—Let me fornish 
a few more references to some of the literature of 
this subject :—Vallemont’s ‘ Traité de la Baguette 
Divinatoire,’ 18mo., plates, Amsterdam, 1693 (wae 
translated into English by Tho, Welton under the 
title ‘ Jacob’s Rod,’ n.d.) ; Ozanam’s ‘ Recreations,” 
8vo., 1708 ; ‘Caprices d’Imagination,’ 8vo., Paris, 
1740; *The Conjurer Unmasked,’ 1790; J. Evans’s 
*Tour through North Wales,’ third ed., 8vo., 
1804 ; De Quincey, ‘Works,’ 1863, i. 84, iii, 322; 
Chambers's Journal, August, 1888; Spectator, 
July-December, 1889; Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
24 Nov., 1888, 19 Oct., 1889; Leeds Mercury, 
supp., 2 Feb., 1889 ; Evesham Journal, 11 Nov., 
1893 ; Eastern Morning News, 15 July, 13 Nov., 
1893. These will supply other references. I was 
informed a few years ago that water was found by 
this means at the ‘‘ Royal Oak,” Malvern Link. 
The reference (ante, p. 255) to 1* S. xi. 33 should 
be p. 93. W. C. B. 


Mr. W. F. Barrert should refer to the ‘Report 
on Wells sunk at Locking, Somerset, to Test the 
alleged Power of the Divining-rod,’ presented by 
Prof. W. J. Sollas, D.Sc, F.R.S., to the Bristol 
Naturalists’ Society (Proceedings, N.S., vol. iv. 
James Datvas. 

eter, 


Graovr’ 8S. ix. 386, 418, 491; x. 
11, 120, 240).—Messrs. Morcan and Parmer 
pertinently note that in this word the g is by the 
Russians pronounced hard, as in gower ; and in al? 
probability it ought to be, and originally was, so 

nounced by all, as witness the extract from 
North, cited by Mr. Pacuer. 

I bave always thought that this word is probably 
connected with the Sanscrit adjective gaur, mean- 
ing fair in complexion, and its derivative sub- 
stantive gora, a person of fair complexion, which 
latter term is to this day used by the natives of 
India to denote a person of European race, In 
that country a European soldier is always designated 


a gora, or white man, and the European soldiery 
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are called the gora logue, or white people, the more 
respectful appellation of Sahib logue being reserved 
for the Europeans of higher rank. 

Etymological dictionaries generally state that 
the word giaour is derived from the Persian and 
Arabic substantive gaur, a pagan, an infidel; but 
this is open to grave suspicion, inasmuch as this 
latter word is itself but a corruption or abbrevia- 
tion of gabar, a fire-worshipper, aod it is unlikely 
that a term of so restricted a meaning would be 
applied to all unbelievers, while, if it were so 
applied, it would comprise Indians, Chinese, and, 
in fact, the entire non-Mohammedan world. 

The vicious softening of the g in the word is 
easily accounted for, while the interpolation of the 
¢ after the g would be siwply in accordance with 
the usage of the Latin languazes, in order to mark 
softening of the g. P. Maxwetu. 

ath. 


‘Memoirs or a GeNTLEWOMAN OF THE OLD 
Scuoot’ §. x. 235).—The author's name is 
in the ordinary books of reference on this subject. 
Halkett and Laing give it as Mrs. MacTaggart, 
with a reference to the Gent. Mag., February, 
1835, p. 220, where we find she died at Bath on 
14 Dec., 1634. Your querist omits to give the 


name or pseudo-name which the authoress has { 


given on the title-page, viz, “‘ A Lady,” so that 
one would be unable to find the book in the British 
Museum Catalogue. Allibone gives no informa- 
tion about her. Tomas. 


matter, I could give details in proof of this asser- 
tion ; but the following extract from the Builder 
expresses the facts so much better than I can, that 
I make no apology for sending it to ‘N. & Q.’ in 
the interests of topographical accuracy :— 


“In ‘An Actual Survey of the Parish of St. Leonard 
in Shoreditch taken in tne year 1745, by Peter Chas- 
serau, Surveyor,’ is plotted a vacant piece of ground, three 
roods in area, as belonging to one Bateman, in the 
middle whereof a little circle denotes the Holy Well. 
Bateman's plot is bounded on the west by Ditch Side 
(now Curtain Road). and on the norih by Cash’s Alley 
(now Bateman’s Row), leading into High Street. 
The plot lies next, northwards, to the still extant 
New Inn Yard and King John's Court, where are 
marked remains of the Priory of St. John the Baptist, 
founded by a Bishop of London for black nuns of the 
Order of St. Benedict. There is a record that in 1195 
Richard I. confirmed grants of lands and possessions 
to the nuns of Galfrid the Camersrius, Galfrid and 
Willism by Melichas, and others. Mu»itland cites the 
ruins as standing in his day (1756). The Priory south 
gate opened on to the north side of what is yet Holy- 
well Lane. Considerable changes have been made here 
recently by the making of Great Eustern Street, prius 
Willow Walk, and new lines for the Great Eastern Rail- 
way; still, on comparing Coasserau’s survey with 
| later plans, and with the present conditions of things. 
| it appears that the ancient Holy Well should be looked 
| for in the aren between Bateman’s Row and New Inn 
| Yard, and behind the Board School in Curtain Road; 


| that is to say, west of New Inn Street, on a spot about 
| 165 yards westwards from the High Street, and about 
| 190 yards northwerds from Holywell Lane. Within 
| the dissolved Priory precincts were established ‘The 
Theatre.’ being the first pluybouse built in London, and 
‘The Curtain,’ the two ‘public houses’ named by 


“Viponia” (8% §. x. 215, 242).—Tenepex | Stow, but only in his first edition of the ‘Survey,’ 1595. 


asks if I can tell him whether Snowie’s shop is | 
Yee, it is, Old | 
Mr. Snowie, I believe, died five or six years ago, | 


or more thau that, and the busicess is carried on | ter Street, und is now Hewett Street. 
There are, I fancy, two rival | Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s * Outlines of the Life of Shake- 


still in existence in Inverness. 


by a son or sons. 


businesses now, one carried on by Mr. Macleay, the | {?* 


The latter, as also the Curtain House, stood in what had 
been the Curtain Close of the Priory, Its site corre- 
sponds with the ‘ Curtain Court ’ of Civarsereau’s survey, 
which afterwards became Gloucester Row, then Glouces- 
According to 


eare,’ the theatre stood on the north side of Holywell 
ne, ond near, westwarde, the Priory south gate men- 


other by some one whose name I forget. | tioned above, The ground was leased by Giles Al'en to 


W. 
Derwent Bank, Malton. 


Cornace (8 S. x. 137, 184).—Many thenks to 
G, F. R. B, for his reply to my former query. I 
shall be much obliged for the date of issue of 
tbreepenny pieces as ordinary currency. J. T. 


I have several florins with the date 1849, which 
I believe were some of the first, and in circulation 
avery short time, owing to the “D. G.” being 
left out, and were called Godless 


A Retic cr Aycignt Saorepitca (8 §, x. 
234).—At the above reference is printed an extract 
from the Evening News and Post with regard to 
the discovery of an ancient well in High Street, 
Shoreditch, which the writer considers was the 
ancient Holy Well. In this he appears to be quite 
wrong. The Holy Well was close by the Curtain 


Road. As Ihave made some researches iu this 


James Burbage, joiner, in 1576, for the playhouse which 


was pulled down in the winter 1598-9, when its mate- 

rials were carried to Bankside for building the Globe.” 
It will be clearly seen from this, I think, that 

the recently discovered well was too hastily assumed 

to be “the Holy Well from which the Liberty and 

the Priory, together with a prebendal manor of St. 

Panl's, took their name.” R. Crarx. 
Walthamstow. 


Preston of Craicuittar S. x. 216).— 
The following quotation is from James Grant’s 
*Old and New Edinburgh,’ vol. iii. p. 61, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. (my copy is not 
dated), and it may be of some use to your corre- 
spondent Rovieny :— 

“We cannot dismiss the eubject of Craigmillar 
without a brief glance at some of those who occupied 
it. Sir Simon Preston, who obtained it from John 
de Capella, traced his descent up to Leolph de Preston, 
who lived in the reign of Wiiliam the Lion; and 
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according to Douglas, his father was Sir John Preston, 
who was taken at the battle of Durbam in 1346, and 
remained in the Tower of London until ransomed. In 
1434 Sir Henry Preston (whoxe name does not appear in 
the baronage) was Sheriff and Provost of Edinburgh, 
After him come five barons of his surname, before the 
famous Sir Simon Preston, also Provost of the City, 
into whose mansion, the Black Turnpike, Mary was 
thrust by the confederate lords. A sou or nephew of 
his appears to have distinguished himself in the Low 
Countries. He is mentioned by Cardinal Bentivoglio in 
his ‘ History’ as * Col. Preston, a Scoteman,’ who cut 
his way through the German lines in 1578. Sir Richard 
Preston, of Craigmillar, Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to James Vi., K.B., and Constable of Dingwall 
Castle, raised to the peerage of Scotland as Lord Ding- 
wall, was the last of this old line. He married Lady 
Elizabeth Butler, only danghter of Thomas, Earl of 
Ormond, and was crea:ei Karl of Desmond, in the 
peerage of Ireland, 1614. He was drowned on his pae- 
sage from Ireland to Scotland in 1628, and was suc- 
ceeded in the Scottish honours of Dingwall by his only 
daughter, Elizabeth, who became Duchess of Ormond.” 


Henry Geratp Hops. 
Clapham, S.W. 


‘Rosin Apatr’: Bosste Saarro’ S. x. 
196, 242).—The song of ‘Robin Adair’ has been 
treated at considerable length in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3*¢ 8. 
iv. 130; v. 404, 442, 500; vi. 35, 176, 254; 4™ 
8. ix. 99, 130, 197. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the “original” 
of the ballad. There are, in point of fact, two 
ballads, one of them the plaintive song with which 
we are all familiar, and the other a rollicking 
sporting song, commemorating the principal mem- 
bers of the Kilraddery Hunt. Those who have a 
leaning to the sentimental side of history will accept 
the version that the hero of the ballad was a young 
and handsome Irish surgeon, who, finding his way 
into London society about the middle of the last 
century, was fortunate enough to secure the affec- 
tions of Lady Caroline Keppel, daughter of William 
Anne, second Earl of Albemarle, and his wife, 
Lady Anne Lennox, daughter of Charles, first 
Duke of Richmond. The match was naturally 
looked on with disfavour by the family of the 
young lady, and it was during a period of temporary 
separation that Lady Caroline is said to have 
written the words of ‘ Robin Adair,’ and set them 
to the old Irish tune of ‘ Eileen Aroon,’ which she 
had learot from her lover. At length, however, 
love triumphed, and the pair were united on 
22 February, 1758. Within a few days Adair was 
appointed Inspector-General of Military Hospitals, 

subsequently, becoming a favourite of the king, 
was made Surgeon-General, King’s Serjeant-Sar- 
geon, and Surgeon of Chelsea Hospital. He died in 
1790, leaving an only son, who entered the diplo- 
matic service, and became the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. 

The other song is said to have referred to an 
earlier Robin, who lived at Hollybrook, in County 
Wicklow, and died in 1737. This song was of a 


very different character from the sentimental 
ballad which is thought by some to have been 
founded on it. 

Nothing seems to be known of the original of 
‘Bobbie Shafto,’ of which early versions will be 
found in Bell’s ‘Rhymes of Northern Barde,’ 
p. 283, and Sir C. Sharp’s ‘ Bishoprick Garland,’ 
p. 54. The latter runs as follows :— 

Bobby Shafto's gone to sea, 
Silver buckles at his knee ; 

He'll come back and marry me, 
Bonny Bobby Shafto. 

Bobby Shafto's bright and fair, 
Combing down bis yellow hair ; 

He's my ain for evermair, 
Bonny Bobby Shafto. 

According to Sir C. Sharp the song was used 
for electioneering purposes in 1761, when Robert 
Shafto, of Whitworth, Exq., was the favourite 
candidate, and was popularly called “Bonny Bobby 
Shafto.” His portrait at Whitworth represented 
him as very young and very handsome, and with 
yellow bair. Miss Bellasyse, the heiress of 
Brancepeth, is said to have died for love of him. 

Sir Walter Scott has introduced the first stanza 
of this “old Northumbrian ditty” into the four- 
teenth chapter of ‘ Redgauntlet,’ but has altered 
the refrain into “Canny Willie Foster.” See 
further ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. x. 170, 211 ; 7™ S. iii. 319, 


W. F. Parpeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Leicester Square (8 S. ix. 383).—At one 
time it was proposed to build a grand opera-house 
on the site referred to in the extract from the St. 
James's Gazette quoted at the above reference. 
Can any of your readers say why it was not carried 
out? The plan is given in the Lady's Magazine, 
1790. I think it is worthy of a reprint in 
‘N. &Q.’ 

“ The site of the new Opera- House is settied—Leicester 
Square—the ground now pied by Leicester House ; 
the ground plan is two acres! The boundaries, the 
foot pavement of Leicester Square, the south ; Gerard 
Street, the north ; Leicester Street, on the west; a new 
street out of Cranbourn Alley on the east. The grand 
fronts are to be north and south, to the Square and 
Gerard Street; each with a superb Ionic portico, 
characteristic and chaste in its decorations. On all sides 
will be a piazza, and every front Portland Stone! 
Every floor isto be arched ; scarcely any wood is to be 
used ; but, as it should be, all brick and iron—the 
sages, corridors, &c., stucco—the staircases stone. The 
entrances will be five—doors for departure, seven- 
teen,” 


Then follows elaborate internal arrangements. 


“ Apolloni et Musis is the inscription on the Gerard 
Street front; and their statues decorate both fronts ; 
Leicester Square is to be the chief entrance; Handel's 
statue in a well-contrived niche, among Pzstum pillars, 
is in the grand opening, and another fine statue of the 
King in the opposite part of the building. The estimate 
will be about 150,000/. The designs are Mr. Reilly's. 


The operative architect he employs is another of our 
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countrymen, Mr. Soame, The sum paid for the purchase 
of the Leicester House estate, for the purpose o' 
building a new Opera-House, was 30,000/. Mr. Fulke, 
of course, clears upwards of 5,000/. by his bargain, he 
having bought the whole estate before the Master for 
about 24,870/. The estate includes the late Sir George 
Saville’s and two adjacent houses in the square, and 
Bishop & Brummell’s in Lisle Street, besides the range 
of shops in the front of the building ; the rental of the 
tenanted part is 1,000/. per annum.” —P. 54. 
W. A. Henpersoy. 
Dublin. 


Suppivisions or Troy Grain (8" S. x. 255, 
278).—Dr. Murray will find in my volumes on 
* The Records of the Coinage of Scotland ’ (Edin., 
1876), at pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii of the introduction, 
various examples showing the modes of dealing 
with these. R. W. Cocuras Patrick. 

Woodside, Beith, N.B. 


Tue ‘New Hetp to Discourse’ (8 S. ix. 
489 ; x. 55)—I have a copy of ‘A Help to Dis- 
course,’ pp. 1-374, title-page wanting. The un- 
numbered pages corresponding to 197 and 267 are 
occupied by a second and a third title-page, to wit: 

“ The Country-man’s Counsellor; or, a necessary addi- 
tion to this yearly Oracle,...... Beginning with the year 
of our Lord God 1636,...... By E. P., Philomathemat, 
London, printed by S. G., and are to be sold by Andrew 
Crook, 1663.” 


“Sphinx and Cdipus yet further propounding and 
dissolving of riddiles...... London, Printed for Andrew 
Crook, 1667,” 

On p. 49 the apostrophe to sleep from ‘2 Henry IV.’ 
is given at length. Ricuarp H. Tuorytoy. 

Portland, Oregon. 


(8 x, 51, 124).—The follow- 
ing occurs in a work written early in the eighteenth 
century :— 

“ He [Jeffreys] could not reprehend without scolding ; 
and in euch Billingegate language as should not come 
out of the mouth of any man.”—* Lives of the Norths’ 
(1740), ed. 1826, vol. ii, p, 32. 

A. Suyrze Pater 

South Woodford, 


Tue Rooms at Kentiso Town 
(1* S. viii. 293; 8" S. iii. 84; x. 263).—At the 
first reference, a correspondent, over the initials 
W. B. R., asked for some clue as to the probable 
date of the erection of this old tavern, and added 
that he had just completed an etching of the old 
building, from a sketch taken as it appeared in its 
dismantled state. This correspondent was the 
accomplished artist and archxologist Mr. W. B. 
Rye, of the British Museum, and in a collection 
of his etchings which he presented to his colleague, 
the late Mr. G. W. Reid, F.S.A., and which is 
now in my possession, I have found the plate in 
question, with a note saying that the sketch was 
taken in May, and that the house was being pulled 
down in September, 1853, when the etching was 


London, v. 313, there is a woodcut of the Assembly 
Rooms in 1750, and although no authority is given 
for this engraving, it evidently represents the same 
building as that which was sketched a hundred 
years later by Mr. Rye. Two venerable elms—the 
oldest of which was blown down by a storm in 
1849—which formerly stood in front of the house, 
do not, of course, figure in Mr. Rye’s etching. 
Of the early history of the house little has been 
recorded beyond a statement, in a scarce little 
volume, called ‘Some Account of Kentish Town,’ 
1821, p. 65, to the effect that the ‘* Assembly 
House,” as it was generally called, was formerly 
known. as the Black Bull.” 


W. F. Pareavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Your correspondent R. B. P. is quite right as 
to the whereabouts of both marble table and paint- 
ing referred to. It may interest him to know that the 
“Assembly House”—or, as it was originally lice 
the “ Black Bull”—was erected in the time 
Queen Bess. Through the kindness of Mr. G. J. 
Thorpe, the architect, and Mr. Frank Sullivan, the 
existing proprietor, [ have had an inspection of 
the plans of the house about to be erected, from 
which I can plainly see that, though its ces | 
may have vanished, the Assembly House wi 
still be one of the landmarks of the metropolis. 

Watrter Crane. 


For a drawing of these rooms in 1750, and for a 
description of the same, with its curious external 
staircase, see Mr. Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. v. pp. 313 and 320. Mos Ussanvs. 


Portrait or Lapy Netson (8" §. ix. 446, 517; 
x. 179, 257).—Mr. C. B. Mount, like his ‘‘ lady 
of rank,” is incorrect in assuming the motto upon 
Lady Nelson’s cenotaph in Littleham-cum-Ex- 
mouth Church is misquoted. The words upon 
the “storied urn” in question, I repeat, are 
‘* His fortibus arma,” which I assume to mean 
“ Arms for these brave men.” The “ Vis” and the 
succeeding comma, as written by Mr. Mount, are 
non-existent. Harey Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Crecotar orn Suapep Breap- 
BAKING Ovens (8 S. x. 116, 203).—The question 
asked as to when these ovens ceased to be built has 
not been answered, and that date remains to be 
ascertained by our posterity ; for in these West- 
Country parts horse-shoe brick-built ovens are stil] 
the rule. I have had three newly constructed in 
farmhouses quite recently, besides several repairs. 
Scarcely an old cottage in the rural districts but 
has one of them, although the enterprise of the 
village bakers is fast bringing them into disuse. 
The ‘‘ earthenware objects” seen by your corre- 
spondent at Boscastle are commonly used where 
the more durable bricks are not obtainable. They 
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are locally known as cloamen, or Barnstaple ovens 
(cloam being our vernacular for earthenware). 
They are mostly made at Barnstaple. Their shape 
is peculiar and quite conventional —so much so that 
one cannot help believing them to be the survival 
of some primeval pattern. Without affirming any 
connexion, yet there is a very remarkable coin- 
cidence in the form of these ovens with the curious 
“but-uros” found in Etruria. Four or five of 
these are to be seen in the Etruscan Museum at 
the Vatican, said to have been found beneath three 
distinct lava streams from Monte Cavo, a volcano 
which ceased to be active before Roman his- 
tory began. Many more of these “ hut-urns” are 
in the Etruscan Museum at Florence. All are of 
one pattern, and, except for difference of size, they 
ate in external shape, in the opening or door, even 
to the thickening of the clay into a sort of roll on 
either side to give strength, simply identical with 
the Barnstaple cloamen oven of to-day. Can the 
Phcenician traders have given » model to the Celts 
of Devon and Cornwall that has lasted down to 
these days? F. T. Evwortay. 


These are common enough in large farmhouses, 
We had one at my home in Nottinghamshire. The 
inquiry, however, was as to their date ; and this I 
cannot give. Ours was built, I believe, in my 
grandfather’s time, early in the —, on 


“So WENT INTO THE GARDEN,” &c, (8 S. 
x. 276).—Here is another Latin version. I wrote 
it in September, 1869, and send it, not at all in 
competition with the excellent renderings in your 
Fifth Series, but as another contribution :— 

“ Ancillula quedam in hortum proficiscebatur bras- 
sice carptura folium ex quo ascriblitam pomariam 
conficeret ; magna autem uréa publica ibat via ; hic vero 
caput per fenestram porrexit. Atat nil vobis seponis ! 
Proinde periit miser, at illa imprudentissime tonsori 
nupsit: Et aderant Pickalillii, Jublillii et Garyulii, 
mecnon Panjandarum illud magnum cui orbiculus eub- 
fuscus superne ; et usque adeo ludum Capias quem possis 
luseruut ut ex ocrearum calcibus pulvis pyrius ¢ffluxerit.” 


ALDENHAM, 


**Waoa” (8 x. 6,184, 223, 279).—I am 
sorry to have given R. R. so much trouble, In 
referring to ‘‘ illustrations from the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” I referred to works written at that time, but 
— later ; as, ¢.g., books printed by the Early 

oglish Text Society. 

And I owe him an apology for clumsiness of 
expression. I did not mean that his quotations 
are “familiar,” but that the spellings which they 
Hlustrate are so. Whole for M.E. hole, whole, 
occurs in Palsgrave’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1530 ; whot for 
hot, occurs frequently in Spenser, and in Lever's 
‘Sermons,’ ed. Arber, p. 126. a.v. 1550. Whott, 
even, occurs in the ‘ Chester Plays,’ but the MSS. 
are all so late that it proves nothing. My point 
was this—that who for ho is known from about 


1530 onwards; we want earlier instances, and that 
which I gave is the earliest yet produced. Whome 
for home is in Tyndale (1528); eee Gloss, to wy 
* Specimens of Eoglich,’ 1394-1579. 

The earliest known spelling of a similar character 
is won for M.E. oon, Mod. E. one, where the 
modern propunciation still preserves the w, though 
the spelling ignores it. Woda occurs in ‘ Gay of 
Warwick’ (ed. Zupitza), a romance of the fifteenth 
century. No similar example bas yet been found 
in avy MS. of the fourteenth century, or of the 
beginning of the fifteenth. The introduction of 
the w was due to the open sound of the M.E. long 
0, pronounced nearly as au in Paul, Thus, M.E. 
oon was pronounced as awn (i.¢., like the one in 
gone), and the transition to waun was not difficult. 

If [am not mivtsken, I owe R. R. a deep debt 
of gratitnde in conuexion with a certain author 
named Udall. Wa rer W. Sxzar. 


A Srrance Famity Trapition (8 §. x. 234). 
—The tragedy at Littlecote Hall bas little simi- 
larity to the story that Mr. Watrorp quotes 
from the Newbery House Magazine. An account 
of the Littlecote affair appeared some time ago in 
the Pall Mall Magazine, and if Mr. Watrorp is 
interested in this also, I shall be happy to supply 
him with what details I know; but I think the 
account I had given me differs somewhat from the 
account to which I refer. 

Ep. Pattie 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


** Factne Tae mesic” (8% ix. 168, 272, 477; 
x. 226).—May I be allowed to mention that the cor- 
rect or usual rendering of the above American slang 
ejaculation is, “ Wake up, hoss, and face the music”? 
It is fully thirty-six years since I first heard it in 
the United States, when it was commonly addressed 
by drivers, overseers, and employers generally, to 
men as well as horses, by way of an incentive or 
spur to activity. It is an equivalent to our “ look 
sharp” or *‘ go bead.” I have also heard it applied 
by his friends to an inattentive spectator at a 
theatrical representation in Mexico. 


Ventnor, IW. 


Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XLVIII. Reilly—Robson. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


Mowakcus occupy a large share of the new volume of 
this great undertaking— Richards of Rngland and Roberts 
of Scotland. Richard Cour de Lion is dealt with by 
Mr, T. A. Archer, who writes an interesting account of 
the monarch’s heroic and adventurous career. Quoting 


Sismondi’s phrase that Richard was “a bad son, a bad 
brother, a bad busband, and a bad king,” Mr. Archer 
opines that “though there is eome truth in every word 
perspective 


of this indictment, it creates un historical 
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that is entirely falre.” Richard was “ a splendid savage,” 
possessing “ most of the faulte and most of the virtues of 
the semi-savage sge in which he lived.” The writer’s 
summing up of Richurd’s character is a fine piece of 
work. Richard II. is treated at comewhat greater length 
by Mr. James Tait, After depicting the unexpected 
result of the single combat arranged between Hereford 
and Norfolk, Mr, Tait holds that Richard, “ whether or 
not provoked by Norfolk's recalcitrance, had resolved to 
rid himself of the old appellants.” Hx»d Norfolk gone 
down before Hereford, popular feeling would have 
regarded it as » personal defeat for the king, who then 
could not, “ with any colour of plausibility,” Lave got 
rid of Hereford. The nature of Richard is described as 
“neither patient of restraint nor —— of injuries.” 
His short life is said to contein ali the elements of 
tragedy. Under a happier star he might have dene 
England good service. The report of Richard's escape 
into Scotland meets with no credit from Mr. Tait, whose 
views alwsys command attention, though his style is at 
times a litte hurried. Mr. James Gairdner supplies a 
brilliant and concise account of the third Richard. In 
favour of the popular theory that Richard was mal- 
formed Mr. Gairdner quotes an interesting record of a 
petty squabble in York, within six years of Richard’s 
death, in which the mon+rch is described as “ an bypo- 
crite and a crouchback.”” The more picturesque incidents 
of Richard's life are succinctly told. Of the death of 
the two princes it is only said, ** How they had been cut 
off no one knew; but no one doubted that it was a 
murder.” Robert I]. and Robert II!. of Scotland are 
treated by Sheriff Mackay, who finds a difficulty in 
understanding the panegyric which all Scottish his- 
torians have Invished on the former, and quotes the 
wish of the latter to be buried in a dungbill, with the 
epiteph, “ Here lies the worst king and the most miser- 
able wan in the whole kingdom,” recalling the f»mous 
and audacious motto, “ Miserrimua,” in Worcester 
Cathedral, Of the editor's able articles, the most inter- 
esting is tvat on Joseph Ritron, the «ntiquary, of whom 
Mr. Lee holds that, though he bined much pedantry 
with his scholarship, “ he sought a for higher ideal of 
accuracy than is common among antiquaries, while he 
spared no pains in accumulating information.” His 
irritability and eccentricity are attributed to mental 
malady, und he is said to have cherished no personal 
hostility against thore he attucked. A very valuable 
bibliography of Barnabe Rich is supplied by Mr. Lee, 
who also furnishes a brilliant account of Lady Penelope 
Rich, and a ebort life of Jobn Kider, the lexicographer. 
The article of most importance by Mr. Leslie Stephen is 
that on Samuel Richardson, of whose awiable and inno- 
cent character a fine picture is given. His novels are 
declared to be “edifying tracts developed into great 
r — t of David Ricardo shows him in 
a light very different from that in which he is generally 
regarded. Many literary lives a:e written by Mr. Sec- 
combe, who has succeeded in anearthing details of gieat 
interest. Among the names one is glad to welcome back 
is that of Miss Kate Norgate, whose historical articles 
always command attention. Mr. C. H. Firth has ex- 
cellent lives of Sir John Reynolds and Sir Robert Rey- 
nolds, his brother, Sir Joshua Reynolds is carefully 
treated by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, and John Hamilton 
Reynolds is the subject of a sympathetic biography by 
Dr. Garnett, who also writes on James Rice, the partner 


in literature of Sir Walter Besant. Sir John Ruseell | 


Reynolde, whose death took place but a few months ago, 
is the subject of a good biography by Dr. Norman Moore. 
His brother's death is too recent to admit of bis bio- 
grapby being included. Among those who still keep up 
tue dignity and value of the work are Mr. RKuseell 


Barker, Mr. Thomas 7 Mr. Fletcher, the Rev. 
William Hunt, Mr, Welch, Prof, Laughton, and many 
other specialist:, 


The Library Journal: January to June. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

We can but wish that the English libraries would unite 
together to produce a journal of this description, Ite 
secondary title is ‘Official Journal of the American 
Library Association.’ A difficulty in the way of estab- 
lishing such a paper in England would be the cer- 
tainty that it would not pay. There are more libraries 
in America than with us, and we think that it is upon 
them that such a paper must depend for its support, not 
upon the reading public, 


A VERY suggestive paper in the Nineteenth Ceatury is 
that of Mr. F. H. Hankin on ‘ Bhowdni, the Cholera 
Goddess.’ Its interest is primarily hygienic, and it 
reveals a curious etate of affairs existing under British 
rule. Far beyond these limits, however, does it stretch, 
and it opens out a curious chapter in the history of 
primitive thought, culture, and religion. Sir Alge:nan 
West expresees a high estimate of ‘Lord Randolph 
Churebill as an Official,” What Mr. Oakley bas to say 
‘Of Women in Assemblies’ will be received with little 
favour by the new womanhood, and will doubtless pro- 
voke denial as well as comment, That indefati 
traveller Mr. J. Theodore Bent describes some adven- 
tures and discoveries ‘On the Dervish Frontier.’ In 
course of his explorations he came upon disused gold 
mines. Mr, J. H. Round, in‘A Visit to Queen Biiza- 
beth, gives an account of some matrimonial enterprises 
with regard to the “ Virgin Queen.” The Hon. Dudley 
Leigh writes strongly in favour of ‘ Horse Ambulances.” 
Sir ay Crowe has a posthumous article on ‘Fra 
Filippo Lippi.’ The perjury and forgery of the great 
painter, on which he insiste, are not, it must be remem- 
bered, absolutely proven, since revelations under torture 
are not rily convi g. Without thie, however, 
his cheracter is sufficiently black. Sir E. Du Cane writes 
on *‘ Tne Unavoidable Useleesness of Prison Labour,’ and 
Mr. Purcell contributes yet another page to the dispute 
concerning Cardinal Manning which his life of that eccle- 
siastic has provoked,—The first non-political article in 
the Fortnightly is on ‘M. Paul Hervieu,’ and is signed 
“Hannah Lynch.” It draws an interesting parallel 
between the “Gallic [yy. Gaulois) bonhomie”’ of the 
“ genially immoral La Fontaine,” the wit of Voltaire, 
“the mordant cyniciem, the crystal wit” of the last 
century, and the ‘‘constant, heavy, embittered, and 
poignant sense of sin” of the French romancists of 
to-day. Very daring and outepoken is the condemnation 
of the modern novel, the joylessness of which, the desire 
at any price to “strike by an execrable phrase rather 
than fall into banality,” we are prepared to concede, 
Major Martin A. 8. Hume, dealing with ‘ Philip LI. in 
his Domestic Relations,’ undertakes the task of, to some 
extent, rehabilitating the monarch on the strength of 
the father, a process not unknown in history. Because 
of his letters to his girls, we are to forgive the iniquities 
which he sanctioned, if be did not enjoy them. We 
will, at least, concede that as a husband and a father 
Philip is more pleasant to contemplate than as a king. 
Mr. Charles Johnston has a curious philological paper 
on ‘The World’s Baby Talk.’ A. M. Wakefield gives an 
interesting account of the ‘Home Arts in Cumberland,” 
showing the aim and progress of mountain schools of art 
for the winter months. ‘ Human Evolution an Artificial 
Process,’ by Mr. H, G. Wells, puts in a new, or at least: 
an unfamiliar, light the processes of human develop- 
ment.—In the New Review Mr. Charles Whibley ventures: 


boldly upon the somewhat difficult subject of ‘ Petroniue,” 
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*Satiricon’ is treated in connexion with the 
— generally of Picaresque literature. “ Entertain- 
ment within the bounds of art,’’ here is its one restrain- 
ing motive. ‘To other fetters it is as resentful as the 
winds or sea.”” The work of Petronius is “a prose epic, 
the epic (if you will) of the beggar student.” No attempt 
is made to paint in brighter colours its heroes, Encolpios, 
Ascyltos, and Giton. “No worse ruffians,” it is said, 
than this immortal trio “ever took to the highway.” 
They wander about the world “ blatant and unashamed. 
The p»per will be read with interest by all whom the 
romance of Petronius Arbiter attracts, and whom its 
subject does not scare or repel. ‘The Original Weir of 
Hermiston ’ gives a graphic account of Edinburgh in the 
time of George ILi,, and of Robert Macqueen, Lord 
Braxfield, one of ite strangest products, who furnished 
R. L. Stevenson with the original of his well-known 

icture.—A chxpter more than we anticipated carries 
Mr. Sloane’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ in the Century, to the 
end. The most stimulating portion of this is the account 


opinions may be held. ‘Quinta-Life in Argentina’ is 
excellent.— Macmillan’s opens with an important essay 
on ‘ Our Yeomanry,’ the reorganization of which, since it 
is now said to be practically useless, is urged. ‘ Apollo in 
the Latin Quarter ’ deals with recent phases of French art. 
The author of ‘The French Royalists’ holds that the 
Duke of Orleans may, like the Deil in Burns's poem, 
“still hae a chance.” Though somewhat lighter than 
usual, the contents are all readable and attractive,— 
The Gentleman's has a paper on ‘ Thieves’ Slang,’ which 
may be commended to the students of the newly pub- 
lished ‘Musa Pedestris' of Mr. Farmer. ‘An Old 
Village,’ by H.C T., deals with the home of the Mor- 
timers. Mr. schiitz Wilson has some * Guesses at Shake- 
speare,’ We do not care to hear him talk of Ben Jonson’s 
* ill-disguised scorn,’'"—‘ Pages from a Private Diary’ 
are cleverly continued in the Cornhill, and the very 
interesting ‘ Memoirs of a Soudanese Soldier’ are con- 
eluded. ‘The Wit and Wisdom of Lord Westbury’ bas 
already attracted much attention, and been abundantly 


of Waterloo, which is at once ample and ci Like 
preceding portions, the whole is handsomely illustrated, 
the portraits including those of Wellington, Picton, 
Grouchy, and Blucher, Last of all—on account, it is to 
be sup, osed, of his resemblance to his bero—Mr. Sloane 
supplies his own portrait, A curious and very readable 
paper, ‘About French Children,’ has many quaint and 
original designs by M, Boutet de Monvel. Very “im- 
pressionist” are these in style. ‘Glave in the Heart 
of Africa’ is also good, and well illustrated. — In 
‘Siena,’ with which Scribner's opens, the designs are 
more attractive than the letterpress, though the account 
is well written of the manner in which Siena shut her 
gates against the Renascence, sprinkling holy water on 
works of pagan loveliness, or even burying them once 
more when they bad been accidentally disentombed ; as 
is that in which the fact is explained that among the 
great artists of the sixteenth century we do not finda 
single Sienese. The atmosphere, meanwhile, in many 
of the designs is lovely. In ‘The Sculpture of Olin 
Warner,’ whose death preceded the appearance of tne 
article, the tactile subtlety of the sculptor’s art is well 
preserved, ‘From Light to Light’ describes an inter- 
esting cruise of the Armeria, an American supply ship. 
‘On the Trail of Don Quixote’ is well continued, though 
the illustrations still seem sketchy and indistinct.—in 
the Pali Mall, under the familiarly jocose title of 
‘Hatches, Matches, and Despatches,’ are given some 
interesting statistics of births, I and marriages, 
together with an account of curious experiments upon 
cbildren. A magazine can scarcely appear without a 
rehabilitation of some one. It is, accordingly, Marat 
whom Prof. H. Morse Stephens attempts ngly to 
whitewash. That his paper is unconvincing we will not 
say; it at least leaves us unconvinced. The instalment 
iven is the second, ‘Old Memoirs,’ by General Sir 

ugh Gough, are also continued, and remain very 
stimulating. ‘The Evolution of H.M.S. Britannia’ and 
a paper on ‘Exmoor Ponies’ may both be read with 
pleasure. The illustrations are of high merit.—That 
strange and perverse genius M. Mallarmé is discussed in 
Temple Bar. The writer ventures on a wildish theory 
that some of the extravagances of the décadenis are 
derived from Chinese literature. It is just to say that 
he makes out a good case, and that the article is 
valuable and instructive. Some few revelations of 
L. G. 8. concerning Edward Augustus Freeman may 
convince admirers of that clever, perverse, and crotchetty 
man that be deserved to be prized, but will exercise & 
4ifferent influence on others. Mr. FP. Dixon's paper on 
‘The Round Table’ of King Arthur is pleasant reading, 
but takes for granted some matters on which two 


quoted. ‘Trafalgar from the Spanish Side’ is well 
worth study.—Longman’s has, in addition to Mr. Lang’s 
* At the Sign of the Ship,’ an excellent criticism, from 
the same source, of ‘ Mr. Morris’s Poems.’ ‘Survival,’ 
by A. K. H. B., and ‘The Wood Wren’ also repay 
perusal.—The English Illustrated looks smart in its new 
cover, and has a large amount of letterpress and engrav- 
ings, each good. Mr. William Simpson's ‘ The Dead on 
the Battle Fields of the Crimea’ is a grim subject sym- 
pathetically treated. ‘The Landseer of the Sixteenth 
Century’ may be commended, — Chapman's has once 
more « bright selection of stories. 


CassELL's Gazetteer, Part XXXVII., Malbray to 
Meigie, bus a full illustrated account of Manchester, 
together with the Isle of Man, Margate, Marlowe, Mar!- 
borough, and other spots of interest, 


To the Oxford editions of the poets Mr. Henry Frowde 
will add next week the “Oxford Burns,” a complete 
edition of the poems, edited by Mr. J. Logie Robertson 
(who edited the Scott in the same series), and the 
“ Oxford Byron,” which includes much copyright matter. 

Messrs. CoapmMan & HAut promise a new and partly 
— edition of Leslie's ‘Lite and Letters of Con- 
stable.’ 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication Duplicate,” 


C. A. Prxw (‘St. Alban’s Abbey Church ”).— You 
misunderstand our contributor, He does not say that 
the relics are in his possession. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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M& GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY tee om moderate terms. 
p~ EO Abstracts, which are the kbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 


Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
ME: GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 


Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, 


K-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
im Best Style on Wood, Copper, or Steel. Specimens sent on 
application. One ‘Shilling each Set, viz. : (1) Modern Heraldic ; (2) Med:- 
@val; (3) Non-Heraldic — THOMAS “MORLNG, 52, High Hoivern, 
London, W.C. 179. 
LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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